“chief city of Cuba, on the western 


city, is scarcely worthy of its com- 


it, and with two broad streets in-- 


shade of the ceiba-trees, some of 
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THE NEW MERCANTILE LIBRARY 
BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE new Mercantile Library Building, San 
Francisco, California, is considered the finest 
building of the kind in America. ‘This is con- 
ceded by even Bostonians who have visited San 
Francisco. It is located on Bush Street, near 
Sansom, and was completed in December of last 
vear. ‘The building is three stories high, with 
un attic. Its frontage is 69 feet on one street 
and 1536 on another. The style of architecture 
is the modern Italian, with a Mansard roof. The 
front, rising 65 feet to the cornice, is largely 
composed of cast and wrought iron, and the de- 
signs are elegant. In the rear, on the first-floor, 
there is an extensive lecture-room. On the sec- 
ond-floor is the library, smoking 
and chess room, ladies .parlor, and 
apartments for the use of the Li- 
brary Association. Above, on the 
third story, is the reading-room, 
museum, and art-gallery. The 
attic is divided into twenty-five 
rooms, and is, let for various pur- 
poses, many of the apartments be- 


ing used as studios by some of the > S===> 


leading San Francisco artists. 


THE PLACE OF’ ARMS, 
HAVANA. 


Tue beautiful situation of the 


shore of a magnificent landlocked 
harbor, from which it slopes into 
the luxuriant uplands, clothed with 
dark verdure of the cocoa-nut palm 
groves, and adorned with numerous 
villas, has often been described. 
The interior of Havana, with its 
mean and narrow streets, except in 
one or two modern quarters of-the 


mercial and political importance. * 
‘The Plaza de Armas, shown in our 
engraving, is tolerably handsome, 
with several publie edifices around 


tersecting each other in the middle 
of the square, dividing it into four 
pleasant gardens or shrubberies. 
In the centre is a statue of Frer- 
DINAND VII., King of Spain, over- 
topped by four majestic palms. 
The palage of the Captain-General, 
or Viceroy of the island, fills one 
side of the square. Opposite to 
this stand several palaces, and a 
chapel is erected on the spot where, 
atthe first founding of the city, the 
lirst mass was celebrated, under the 


— 


which still exist. To the right are 
the Intendencia and other govern- 
ment buildings, and to the left is a 
line of houses and shops. During 
the daytime the burning heat of 
the el sun drives the Havana 
populepfon into the shade of their 
own houses, or of the narrower and 
cooler streets; but in the cool of 
the evening the out-of-door life be- 
gins again. The military band 
performs every evening on the 
Plaza, and crowds of people swarm 
there to listen to the music. ‘The 
streets are thronged withthe ele- 
gant ** Volanti” and ‘* Quitrini,” 
the characteristic national equi- 
pages, filled with ladies in brilliant 
toilets, while the promenaders en- 
joy the cool air beneath the starry 
sky or in the clear moonlight until 
the cessation of the music gives the 
sign for the gradual dispersion of 
tle groups. Such is the aspect of 
the Plaza de Armas in peaceful 
times; but we had occasion, not 
Inany weeks ago, to give an illus- 
tration of a very different scene, 
when the Governor's palace was 
attacked at midnight by a mutinous |: 
mob of Spanish volunteer soldiery, * 
whom the regular troops did not, | 
venture to disperse, so that General | 
DULce was forced to leave the isl- | 
and. Under the more vigorous goy- 
ernment of his successvr, General | 
CABALLERO DE Ropas, the city of | 
Havana is again tranquil; but the 
Cuban revolt is not yet subdued. . 
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IMPORTED POULTRY. 


THE attention paid by farmers and poultry- 
raisers to imported breeds recently introduced 
into this country was illustrated by the interest 
manifested in the sale of fowls at the rooms of 
the American Agriculturist on the 18th of Au- 
gust. These fowls were sent here by James C. 
Cooper, of Cooper Hill, in Limerick, Ireland. 
Specimens of the lot are given in our illastrations 
on page 604. 

Kach of the different ‘* fancy breeds” has its 
peculiar and special merit. 


ble for their size; delicacy, and laying qualities. 
Perhaps the most generally and deservedly pop- 
ular fowl is the Houdan, unsurpassed even by 
the Dorking for quality of flesh or for size. ‘They 


— 


M 


‘ 


They are all valua- | 


i 


are very hardy, and good winter layers. Their 
plumage is a mixture of black and white in large 
spangles. They are of French origin, and, like 
the Dorking, have five toes. 

The duck-winged game are birds possessing 
elegance of form and beautiful plumage, yet they 
are the best of layers, and the flavor of their 
flesh is beyond comparison with that of any other 
fowl. ‘They are small eaters. , 

The dark Brahmas are bred heavier than any 
other, single specimens having been known to 
weigh thirteen, fifteen, and even eighteen pounds. 
The pullets lay whem six months old, and usually 
frem thirty to forty eggs before they are inclined 
to hatch. They often begin to lay in autumn, 
and cuntinue without a single day's interruption 
till spring. 


The black; white-crested Polands weigh from 
five to six pounds, have an erect and bold car- 
riage, and their crests are large, full, and reg- 
ular, 

The Crevacceurs and Cochins are greatly pre- 
ferred in France for the quantity and quality of 
their flesh. <A full-grown cock often weighs ten 
pounds. They are easily raised in confinement, : 
mature early, and lay large eggs. The Cochin 


- chickens, though they feather slowly, are hardier 


than any other breed except the Brahmas, and 
will thrive where others would perish. They 
grow fast, and may be killed when twelve weeks 
old, ‘They are gentle, can not fly, and the hens 
Are. unsurpassed as setters'and mothers. 

The silver-spangled Poland is a most beautiful 
breed. It is bred to a very good size—six to 
seven pounds in the cock and four 
-to five in.the hen being the average, 


weight. The Poland is an affec- 
tionate bird. In favorable local- 
ities it is a prolifie layer, and its 
flesh is remarkably good. 

The La Fleche is a French vari- 
ety peculiarly adapted to our South- 
ern and Southwestern States. In 


==—=—— colder climates they require great 


care, but they well repay it. 

The Spanish breed, from which 
probably the La Fleche proceeds, 
is also sensitive to cold and damp- 
ness. ‘They lay large white eggs, 
and, in moderate weather, very 
abundantly. 


The Dorkings are an artificial and 


| 


celebrated English breed. They are 
unsurpassed as table-fowls, combin- 
ing the flavor and delicacy of game 
with an abundance of meat, and 
that in the choicest parts —the 
breast, merry-thought, and wings. 
The hen is an excellent setter and 
mother. The Dorking is a poor. 
layer, especially in winter, and is 
difficult to raise in confinement. 
The game Bantams are a com- 
paratively recent variety of that 


any of the other varieties. They 
are delicate as food; there seems 
_to be a peculiar closeness of texture 
=| in their meat, greater than in that 
——=——} of even their larger progenitors. 
The Sebrights are a beautiful 
and ornamental variety, which may 
be recommended for exhibition, as 
well as fof its intrinsic value. 
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AN ESQUIMAUX PAR- 
LIAMENT. 


AFTER the expenses of the very 
elaborate machinery of a compariy 
of Government merchants is defray- 
ed, a quarter of the profits of the 
trade is credited to each district, to 
be again distributed among the na- 
tives. About $55,000 is the av- 
erage amount derived from the sale 
of the oil, walrus, and narwhal ivo- 
ry, whalebone, seal-skins, etc., in 
Copenhagen; and supposing the 
share of the profit from this falling 
to the settlement of Egedesminde 
to be #250, which is, I suspect, 
more than the average—it would 
be distributed in the course of the 
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year by a sort of hyperborean Par- 
liament called the Partisok,~ This 
assemblage is composed of repre- 
sentatives chosen by. universal suf- 
frage from all the little Esquimaux 
fishing - stations, each outpost re- 
turning one member — generally 
some talkative old fellow, not of 
much use as a seal-hunter, but who 
is intimately acquainted with every 
body. The president of this body 
is the governor, and the priest, doc- 
tor, and assistant trader have also 
seats in it. All the native mem- 
bers wear a scarlet cap with a white 
band, with the badge of the Royal 
Board of Greenland Trade in front 
—a bear rampant, its head sur- 
mounted by a crown. ‘They mect 
generally in the winter, when trav- 
eling from settlement to settlement 
over the frozen sea is easy. ‘Then 

assemble from all the outposts the 
“4 claimants—the clients of the Par- 
tisok. A widow will say that her 


breed, but they are hardier than — 
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and it is now time that her 
oki in his kayak : but 
she can not ate mi to pay ao! v beady to teach him. 

Partisok in m votes the munificent 


five figsdaler per annum for that purpose. 
a vourg fellow ushing through | 
leaginons dirt on his cheeks—and avows 
he is going to ‘be married, and has not 
ey to yrurchase a musket or a kayak; and, | 


the money for a term of véars. 
a fam in poor circumstances, the seal- 
ccher of the family Leis ne sick. and to them a 
iramediate “mecessities is voted ; 
the balance is expended. 


moner has 
with a deal of good advice from the ‘assembled 
ant 
i 
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ceiving fo rénéw ther Sulscvip- 
Expirction cf their present Subscrip 
a- 
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ine saga ci 
{new measures in harmony with the 
The signs of the contest abound 
tone of the plar- 
and ve character 
idates of which we 
l the want of a com- | 


160 purpose in the 
+> 
&. 


however. it. the 
arty vieldsto the 

re effort will be made to 


ut of which the war 


r 
r 
. 


smocratic party began 
erJacksos. General 
ly a Jeffersonian. He 
ion of government to 
hough he approved a 
. hé was ¢ — to a national 
nents and magniti- 
General JacK- 


se slitical ssophy was much | the adoption of the new Constitution would 
less s l than Jacksoy’s, had tixed his heart | open the way for the consideration jof new 
t. His instinct indicated to him his issues. The Bourbons have conquered the 
chief rival, and during the Presidency of | World, which has surrendered every jadvant- 
Moesrge Mr. Catnors was hostile to ‘the age that the result of the Presidenfial jelection 
here.” who did not suspect it. Jackson's | gaveit. It hurrahs for PENDLETON and hurrahs 
é n pres ntly made CaLnhotn his open | fur Apams. It is like hurrahing for Jackson 
€ The first contest between them was { andthen forCatnocn. As for its Democratic 
the nuliincation movement of 1832. Jackson | readers, ‘*Gentlemen, you pays your money” 
was honestly a Union man, and heartily de- | and you takes your choice.” 


shelieved the Southern the- 
His procla 


asadmira ble and sound as WERSTER’s speeches, 


spised as well as d 


ory of the government. 


‘and he mace p reprarati ms to keep the peace and 
énforce the law. In thé Jatter resolution his 
party supported him. But in his Message of 
7832, previ the proclamation, he virtually 


joug to 
recomunende the pol licy that Catnors demand- 

it 


ed moment the CaLHovn element 
in the Democratic party grew stronger, until it 
absolately controlled it, and the war that. was. 
always latent in that element broke out. 

The > conduct and event of the war proved 
that ople rejected the CaLHocs theory 
whit er-destroved siavery, for whose protec- 
tion the Peheors was urged. The Democratic 


party, ms a party, passively op pose d the war; 
izgtion remained. 
ontiict was therefore inevitable. 


AL lis end tne out organ 


There we he party traditions, the Southern 
giliance, and the hatred of the negro, with the 
party leaders, apologists of slavery, and 
supperters of the Virginia and Kentucky reso- 
jations—in fact. the CaLHOrN men, on one ape 
the orher. the fresher element of th 
proselrtes who held 
t ted fui ns of government, and 
imsiste abandoning the plainly 
issues of ast generation Of this wing the 
New York or/d became the organ: a journal 
skillfully and intelligently manazed. but-whose 
“tone of litht mockery has always paralyzed its 
ence and, lestroyed 
In the Democratic National Convention of 
the two wings of the arty met tried 
sions. CALHOUN reappe eared in the flesh 
> Warr Hampros, and he swept all before 
hin k managers had secured 


The New Yar 

seting the’ Converition in Tammany 
itself. and intended to secure their p refer- 
in the) nomination. Burt the wilier the 
York plotting the more conspicuous was 
iumph of South Carolina. One. of the 
t and most honorable of New York Demo- 


C. Mrrrny, feported the platform. 
New York trick ef n iakinating the New 


Horatio succeeded. But 
MURPHY platform was repudiation, and 


SerMotr. who had opposed repydiation at 
lie Elall. ac epted as his own the re} udi- 
platform of Tammany. The of 
the campaign. therefore, was simply whether 


the people would surrender the results of the 


VALLANDIGHAM'S 
wonders. 
Bourbon; and answer Jonxs Qtuixcy ADaAMs’s 
' speech, advising a general renunciation of old 


< 


nation was 


| war, and the election of General Grant was 
| the answer. 
| The progressive wing of-the party was com- 
_pelled to submit to the Bourbons of the Con- 
| vention, and their. hopes of the prompt aban- 
| donment of old issues and a bold dash at the 
| future in the nomination of Mr. Cnase being 
_ bafed. the progressives made a show of falling 
into line; but after the premonitory thurder 
of Maine and Pennsylvania the World called 
for a change of front, which was a confession 
of inevitable defeat. It came, and the new 
men naturally supposed that it would instruct 
the Bourbons. But they forgot that nothing 
an instruct the Bourbons. The World hailed 
the nomination of General Rosecrans in Ohio, 
urged that of General Hancock in Pennsyl- 
vania, and rejoices over that of Joun Quincy 
Apams in Massachusetts. It has stringently 
vet forth that common-sense demands acdyies- 
cence in what is actually accomplished. ut 
it -pleads in vain. The Bourbons conquer. 


, | General Rosecrans, in declining, echoes the 
| World; and the Bourbons nominate in his place 


candidate, PENDLETON, the 
chief national representative of repudiation ; 
and in Pennsylvania Asa PACKER, an extreme 


issues, by the stolid déclaration of the platform 
that they change nothing. : 
Not content with condemning the war by re- 
placing Rosecrans, a Union general, by PEN- 
DLETON, a VALLANDIGHAM Copperhead |jand re- 


ne pudiator, and by preferring Packer to Han- 
| cock, the Bourbons now begin to demand the 


'-head of the Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, who opposes repudiation. They will 
not demand it in vain. Every where, also, 
the Bourbons insist upon opposition to the Fif- 


teenth Amendment, and the refusal | equal 
t 


rights to the colored citizens. It is the reac- 


tion nationally attempted last vear at which 
| they now aim in the separate States. 
complete is their_victory that the Worli itself, 


nd so 


whose one principle of party action since the 
surrender of Lee has been the abandonment 
of issues that were plainly settled, attempts to 
prove that Mr. PENDLETON’s proposition to pay 
the bonds in currency is not bad faith, and that 
the negro contest must be continued, The 
passage of the Fifteenth Amendment, which 
the World opposes, would formally close the 
great debate of the last generation; and the 
acquiescence in equal suffrage in this State by 


The question for the country then jis, shall 
we put the negro ont of polities by completing 
the work which is nearly accomplished of se- 
curing his equal rights? Let the voters in 
this State, and in every State, remember that 
the Bourbons insist upon fighting the samre old 
battle over again. We fought it in a way that 
they remember in 1860, 64, and 68. Let us 
show in 69 that there can be no radical change 
in parties until the question which divides them 
is 


THE LARGE WHITE WIG. 


Ix one of his private letters Mr. WEBSTER 
{ speaks of a gentleman who had “ the Presiden- 
tial air.” When Mr. Bucuanay, who, as Min- 
ister in England, had been known to expectorate 
upon carpets, was elected President, there were 
those who were delighted that there was at last 
‘*a gentleman” in the White House—Mr. Br- 
CHANAN'S claim to that distinction apparently 
residing in his white cravat. - When Mr, Lis- 
succeeded Mr. BrcHanan there were 


break an oath to the government, but who bit- 
terly regretted that such an ‘uncouth boor” 
was made President. Undoubtedly there are 
many persons who take great comfort in Tur- 
vevdrops, and in what may be called a grandilo- 
quent deportment; and Mr. Crabs ROBINSON, 
-in his lately published * Diary,” speaks of a 
clergyman who “was a gentlemanly person, 
and inspired respect—especially by a very large 
white wig.” 
| happens that President Graxt dces not 
| wear a very large white wig of any kind what- 
ever, and for that reason, ap parently, he forfeits 
a good deal of respect in certain quarters. The 
great constituency of Buncombe, for instance, is 
in high wrath. Here is a President who is one 
of the simplest of men. He does every thing 
in the quietest manner. He takes no attitudes, 
rolls off no resounding twaddle, but tranquilly 
and efficiently attends to Kis duty as a modest 
and faithful officer. ‘Is this brilliant, is this 
splendid, is this the Presidential air ?” roars in- 
dignant Buncombe, with one accord ; ‘* where is 


‘| the very large white wig, pray; and how cana 


President inspire respect without it?” The 
| prestige of his administration, we are more so- 
berly told, is declining, and, absurd as it may be, 


simply from the absence of the great white wig. 


sunny Southern * gentlemen” who could easily | 


speeches to complimentary delegations—if he 


_ than in Georgetown. 


This is very eeisthael There is such an im- 
mense quantity of white wig in our politics and 
statesmanship that its absence may really ap- 
pear to some persons to be the absence of wis- 
dom. If Genera? Grant had only followed the 
counsels of Buncombe—if he had staid steadily 
in the White House,*and had made solemn 


had surrounded himself with reporters, and 
loudly expressed declarations of doing this and 
that—if to all invitations he had replied in fine 
flights of epistolary eloquence instead of by a 
plain yes and no—if he had only worn an im- 
mense white wig that could be seen from every 
corner of the Union, even the Turveydrops 
would have conceded to him the Presidential 
air, and his administration, being, as it is, 
really efficient and economical, would have 
been saluted’as splendid. 

The truth is, that we Americans like rhetoric 
and flap-doodle, and what is very commonly 
and expressively called ‘‘squirt.” Our repre- 
sentatives talk to Buncombe, not to the House. 
The very nature of our political debates in late 
years has increased this tendency, because they 


have dealt with the rights of human natute and 
with moral duties. Before this debate fairly 
began the questions at issue also admitted of 
magnificence in the treatment. After the war 
of 1812 thete was the tariff, “the American 
sWstem,” internal improvements, and a nation- 
al university. Thus President Jouxn Quincy 
Apams, unlike his grandson, amplified the funic- 
tions of government. A classical scholar and 
well-read in history, he enriched his messages 
with allusions to the monuments of Rome, the 
aqueducts, the highways, and he filled the na- 
tional imagination with the vision of a vast sys- 
tem of explorations, and structures, and insti- 
tutions, which were all words, but such amaz- 
ingly fine words that they did duty for things.. 
No President ever wore a more enormous white 
wig than the excellent Joun Quincy ApDaMs. 
General JacKson’s was as large, but it was very 
different. Ignorant, imperious, violent, and vin- 
dictive, he destroyed the bank and removed the 
deposits, and whatever he did was done with 
such a slap and a bang and a “* by the Eternal” 
that delighted Buncombe was in raptures over 
the hero as an “ old Roman” of the purest Re- 
publican type. General Jackson understood 
the use of the large white wig as well as any 
body. \ 
General Grant utterly despises it. He and 


his Secretary of State are two of the least be- | 
wigged personages that American politics have | 
produced. They do their work with so little 
swagger that those who confound bluster with 
business suppose that itis notdone. The Pres- 
ident leaves the White House in the summer, 
as most Presidents have done, and as all ought 
to do. - Instead of going to the Soldiers’ Home 
in Georgetown he moves leisurely from point to 
point, not far away from Washington. He 
travels as quietly as he can, not making a 
progress as so many Presidents have done, 
and yery properly, if they liked it. He has 
a most edifying and amusing contempt for the 
gibes that are thrown at him, conscious ‘that 
none of them can really injure him so long as 
he is not truant from his duty as well us from 
the White House. The Springfield Republican 
says that to while away the time is the task of 
kings, not of Presidents, gnd advises the Presi- 
dent, if he must travel, to go to the Southern 
Stated, and learn to distinguish his friends from 
his enemies. To such a sneer the conduct of 
the President, is sufficient answer. There is 
not a man in the Southern States who does 
not know with which side are his sympathies, 
nor does the Republican show in the least point 
how his absence from the capital has injured 
the public welfare. If the supremacy of the 
party, as the Republican alleges, is fast passing 
away, it certainly is not because the President 
passes the hot weather at the sea-side rather 
And if there is a feel- 


_ ing that his administration disappoints expecta- 


tion, it is not because of what it has dune or 
failed to do, but of its total want of swagger, its 
unprecedented freedom om large white wig- 
gery. 


THE FALL TRADE. 


Tue diffusion over the South of a much 
larger portion of our credit circulation than 
ther enjoved last year has had the same effect 


upon the ‘Northern and Eastern States, from | 
which the drain proceeded, as if the currency | 


had been to that extent contracted. The South. 
thus strengthened, have powerful reasons not 


only for holding all that they can, but for ob- | 


taining, as the fruit of the crop of cotton now 


| about to be gathered, as much money as may 
| be necessary for the convenient prosecution of 


were raised from 38 cents per hundred to 43 
cents for first-class goods; but this, which is the 
rate on other lines and very nearly the measure 
for other points, is so far below the combination 
rates which lately prevailed that it still stimu- 
lates to activity in the hope of moving goods 
before the expected advance in freight occurs. 
A low rate by one line controls the price by the 
other great lines, and it may be that the Erie, 
which acts capriciously and scarcely at all with 
a view to remunerating its stockholders, may 
for some time obstruct any complete arrange- 
ment.- There are intimations of a moderate 
advance next week. 

So far as dry-goods are concerned, their price 
turns largely upon that of raw cotton, present 
and prospective; and it is to the judgment 
which individual buyers of dry-goods form on 
this point that they are free or cautious pur- 
chasers. . The price of raw cotton is still main- 
tained in foreign and home markets at a high 
figure—higher than 1s warranted by the interests 
of manufacturing industry here and abroad. 

It would seem from the experience in the 
trade which we have lately had that more looms 
for both cotton and wool have been running than 
can be supported by consumption, and that this 
excess of production has not been corrected by 
the necessary suspension of work in England 
and in this country. This species of property 
feels the effect of this condition of the trade, 
and must continue to do so until a proper ad- 
justment has been reached between what is 
produced and what is consumed, and between 
the price of the raw material and of manufac- 
tures. That such an adjustment must take 
place is very evident, accompanied with im- 
portant effects. 

It is thought to be somewhat iaiilar, in the 
face of these facts, that the English are com- 
plaining of an insufficiency of the raw material, 
and are making powerful efforts to increase the 
growth of cotton in their Indian possessions ; 
but they suppose that the present high price of 
cotton limits consumption, and that if it were 
reduced, the use of manufactures would ins 
crease in the same proportion. 

Qur means of testing the accuracy of this 
theory are fortunately less ample than theirs, 
for we are in the midst of thriving populations 
not required to look to the cost of necessuries 
with the care to which older communities are 
condemned. In England there is a large pop- 
ulation on the verge of pauperism, to whom 
any advance in the price of commodiries is a 
hardship which must be met by economy. We 


_ produce in this country a large portion of the 


staple, and we share more in the advantage of 
a high price for it than do the*English, who 
must pay the foreigner the whole excess. 

The greatly improved condition of the South- 
ern States is a eontribution made from the 
manufacturing industry of the whole world, and 
is a fortunate result of circumstances not likely 
to be of long duration. The sale of the last 
year’s crop has been managed with great adroit- 
ness: from a clear comprehension of the whole 
situation, on the part of an intelligent body of 
planters and merchants, who have undoubted- 
ly combined to produce the result. The tend- 
ency hereafter will be in the direction of more 
reasonable rewards; but it is safe to say that 


cotton in the South can not be produced at a 


loss as long as the opinion prevails among Brit- 
ish manufacturers that the whole production is 
inadequate. The means do not exist for an 
immediate extension of the cultivation “in In- 
dia. Expensive irrigation, model farms to in- 
struct the Ryots, and a large increase of rail- 
road facilities, are the means recommended at 
Manchester; and these require time for their 
development. It is safe, therefore, to urge 
upon Southern planters to go on vigorously 
with this great industry. 

Until the new crop begins to come forward, 
it is thought, from the combined influence of 


the present deficiency in middlings of good 


quality and the resort on the part of mills to 
short time, that the price of cotton fabrics will 
continue very firm. The recent activity in the 
dry-goods trade is due in great part to this 
cause, but also to the fact that country distrib- 
utors have light stocks. 

A meeting was recently held in Liverpool to 
encourage a direct trade with the Southern 
States, and cut off New York from the advant- 
age of being the chief importer and distributor 
for the whole Union. A planter from Memphis 
urged this policy, which had its advocates be- 
fore the war as part of the scheme of independ- 
ence which was formed for the protection of the 
peculiar institution of the South, If it was im- 
possible then to secure this change it must he 
so now, when the chief object of this isolated 
policy no longer exists. The eminence of New 


| York in trade is not due to circumstances that 


all their various industries—an object. which | 


can not be regarded otherwise than with favor, 
as the strength of a part is the strength of the 
whole. 

This policy restrains speculation, and induces 
great caution on the part of buvers. The trans- 
fer of capital from the Nortbern to the Southern 
section has made money less plentiful; but vet 
there are many reasons for the confidence still 
felt that the fall trade will be ae and 
remunerative. 

The freights to Chicago, ria the krie road, 


~ 


‘4 


ean be controlled. The business of importation 
and distribution can be done ¢heaper by New 
York than by any Southern. port; and it is this. 
which will prevent its transfer to any ether lo- 
cality. 

The Board which was vliiaiiad to listen to 
the-Memphis appeal would, perhaps, from some 
little jealousy of the growing influence of this 
city, aid the scheme if it were possible ; but the 
motives for building up a direct trade between 
the South and foreign parts have been so mrch 
weakened by recent events, and the motives 
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a more perfect union are now so powerful, that 
it may be safe to predict that the loss attending 
such an attempt will not now be incurred. 


SENATOR BROWNLOW AND THE 
TENNESSEE ELECTION. 


In the Knoxville Whig of August 31 Sen- 
ator BrRowNLow makes a courteous reply to 
our suggestion that he should explain why he 
wished ‘‘a sound and reliable Republican” to 
be elected Governor by those who will not elect 
such a Republican Senator. : 

‘The Senator says that the Convention having 
failed to nominate, he was at liberty to choose 
between the two Republican candidates, and he 
believed Mr. SENTER to be the better man, 
Personal jealousy had nothing to do with his 
decision. As to the franchise, he thought it 
€afe and necessary to restore it to those who 
had foyfeited, it by rebellion, and among the 
considerations that influenced him was the fact 
that the Supreme Court had restored. some 
twenty thousand, ineluding most of the lead- 
ers, and he saw no reason for further excluding 
the rank and file. Yet he thought it should be 
done in a constitutional manner by a conven- 
tion. For ‘‘ jumping the question” by improp- 
erly manipulating the registration, however, the 
Senator claims that he is not responsible. He 
is of opinion that, SeNnTER’s Republican vote 
would have been larger except for the inter- 
ference of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Postmaster-General, but that his Repub- 
lican vote is too large to be disregarded. For 
the possible action of the Legislature in elect- 
ing a Democratic Senator and rejecting the 
Fifteenth Amendment, Senator BrowNLow 
declines to be held responsible. Should it do 
both, he says that his action in the premises 
Will be determined by his convictions of duty. 

The Senator thus rests his support of Mr. 
SENTER upon his personal knowledge and pref- 
erence. But when the registry was ‘ manipu- 
lated” under the auspices of Mr. SENTER, in 
what Mr. Bkown Low believed to be an uncon- 
stitutional manner, was it not plain that the 
candidate whom he preferred jvas willing to be 
elected by unconstitutional nfeans, and by the 
votes of those who were unffiendly to his pro- 
fessed principles and to eof Senator®BrRown- 
Low; and was it not equally plain that Mr. 
SENTER’S election under circumstances, 
although he was personally a Republican, could 
not be considered a Republican victory, and 
must necessarily give the Legislature and the 
Senator to the Democrats and defeat the amend- 
ment? Is it surprising that, under such cir- 
cumstances, Republicans out of the State who 
knew the Senator’s fidelity thought that he 
should postpone his personal preference to the 
general advantage? However wise and desir- 
able the removal of disability may have been, 
the Senator himself concedes that the registry 
was ‘‘improperly manipulated.”, He thus aid- 
ed aresult which was due to questionable means, 
and which gives him an opponent of the Admin- 
istration as a colleague, Senator BRowNLOW 
certainly has the right to vote for the candidate 
whom he prefers. But a party man must see 
that when'a Republican supports the candidate 
whom all the Democrats support he is helping 
to bring the Democrats-into power. This he 
will of course do when he prefers the Demo- 
cratic. policy. But as we can not see that Mr. 
SENTER’S success was essential to general en- 


franchisement, we must regret that the Repub- | 


licans did not leave him to be elected, if that 
were inevitable, by the ‘‘ manipulated” votes. 


THE CHINESE TROUBLE. 


Mr. J. Ross Browne, late Minister to China, 
denies that he has opposed the ratification of 
Mr. Burtincame’s Chinese treaty, or that he 
has stated that it would be rejected. But Mr. 
Browne's reply to an address of the British 
and American merchants in Shanghai shows 
that his view of the true poliey to be observed 
toward China is radically antagonistic to that 
of Mr. Burtrncameg, The treaty negotiated 
by the latter was an arrangement between two 
absolitely independent and sovereign nations. 
Mr. Browne, on the contrary, says that in his 
judgment China should be treated as a power 
sovereign in its political aspect, ‘‘ but possess- 
ing an organization incompatible with absolute 
equafity.” ‘* We carry on business here,” says 
Mr. Browne, substantially, ‘‘by force and 
against the will of the Chinese; it is, therefore, 
child’s play to profess to respect a sovereignty 
which we practically disregard. _ It may be 
necessary, for our interests, to regulate the in- 
ternal affairs of the country, and we had better 
not say in advance that we will not do so.” In 
tine, Mr. BRowneE would have us treat the Chi- 
nese just as the Europeans treated the West 
Indians—that is, make our pleasure and inter- 
est the law of the country. In this spirit he 
virtually says to Prince Kune, the Chinese 
Minister, that he must hasten to do certain 
things or they would be done for him. 

This ‘policy seems to us neither honorable 
nor wise. Nothing, certainly, can be more dis- 
graceful than the old British policy in China; 
and really it is not easy to see how it differed 


from this, Its principle was that the Chinese | 


were barbarians in possession of a vast country, 
some of whose productions were desired by En- 
gland, and should be had at any cost. Sup- 
*pose that England were to inform us that our 
tarNf was a barbarous Chinese policy, that Chi- 
nese policy was distasteful to England, and that 


if we did not “hurry up” and establish free 


trade she would do it for us, as she was resolved 
to trade with us upon conditions agreeable to 
herself. If China is to be treated as an incom- 
petent child because of her barbarian exclusion 
of the rest of the world, why is not this country 
equally childish and barbarous in the degree 

‘that it excludes the rest of the world? Mr. 
BROWNE will see that there is a sad confusion 
of beams and motes here. ~ His policy is unten- 
able. We ought to trade with China upon 
terms agreeable to China, not upon such terms 
as we choose, 

If, indeed, we deny the right of ‘‘an igno- 
rant pagan nation,” as Mr, Browne calls the 
Chinese, ‘‘ to do as it pleases,” of course a treaty 
like Mr. BuRLINGAME’s ‘is ridiculous. But by 
what right does Mr. Browne make the sup- 
posed pecuniary interest of what he is pleased 
to calb a Christian nation the measure of its 
‘duty? Which was the morg admirable, the 
conduct of Christian and intelligent England 
‘making war upon China to open a market for 
opium, or that of the ignorant pagan nation re- 
fusing to submit? If England can not carry 
on an opium trade with China except at the 
cost of war, is that trade so essential to Chris- 
tian civilization that the war is justifiable? 
And if Chinese pagans do not choose to sell tea 
and chow-chow to Christian Americans, shall 
we cut their pagan throats by way of persuasion ? 

If, as Mr. Browne alleges, there is really no 
authority in China to enforce treaties, that is a 
good reason for not making them. But that 
has nothing to do with ignorance and paganism 
and our right to do what we choose with igno- 
rant and pagan nations. In the eye of what 
are technically called Christian nations, Turkey 
is both ignorant and pagan; but we contrivé to 
maintain equal and friendly relations with the 
Sublime Porse. If it be a fact that the condi- 
tion of China is such that foreign merchants 
can only protect themselves by training guns 
upon the local authorities, then it is certainly 
not a country to which we should send a minis- 
ter any more than to New Zealand or Mada- 
gascar. But we ought certainly to come to 
some conclusion. If Mr. Bkowne’s statements 
are correct, we ought to withdraw from a treaty 
with a government that can not protect our citi- 
zens, and which is, therefore, of course, incom- 
pétent to observe the stipulations of a treaty. 


NOTES. 


Ir has never been surprising to those who 
knew that Mr. BeLMonr was a gentleman of 
ample fortune that he was made Chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee. But there is 
evident discontent in a part-of the Democratic 
happy family. ‘There are those who think that 
the other statesman, Mr. WiLL1am M. 
would be a more successful manager. Perhaps 
it would not be so easy to furnish majorities for 
the whole country, upon information by tele- 


& 


4 


graph, as it is to the State of New York, but, 


what could be dor?,in that direction Mr. ‘TwEeEep 
is unquestionably ..7%"man to do. Yet there are 
skeptics even among his party friends. Just be- 
fore the nomination of Mr. Horatio SEYMouR 
and General Francis P. Biarr we met one of 
the sturdiest of Democratic hunkers from the ru- 
ral districts. Speaking of the impending nomina- 
tion of the Chief Justice, which Mr. TWEED was 
supposed to favor, we remarked that it would be 
edifying to see so unmitigated a Hard-Shell as 
our interlocutor voting for so original an aboli- 
tionist as Mr. Cuase. ‘The sturdy hunker, with 
certain forcible epithets, replied, I’ve just \seen 
Litt TWEED, and I told him that he could man- 
age this city very well, but that the United States 


were too (compound expletive) big for him!” | 


They certainly were so for the present honorable 
chairman, 


Tue course of Philosophical and Literary lec- 
tures proposed by the new President at Harvard 
College is not only sure to be most attractive and 
valuable, but it is a sign of vitality and resolution 
to keep pace with the rapid movement of the 
times. Mr. Emerson lectures upon ‘** The Nat- 
ural History of the Intellect,” by which we un- 
derstand him to propose a series of discourses 
upon memory, imagination, etc., which will be 
treated not from the point of view of any 


‘*school,” but by the insight of genius. _ Profess-. 


or, BoweEN lectures upon Locke and the Phi- 
losophy of the Sixteenth Century. Pyofessor 
HEDGE, a most admirably accomplished scholar, 
upon Theism, Pantheism, and Atheism. ‘The 
two new names in this department are J. EL1oT 
Casot upon * Kant,” and JoHN FIsKE upon 
‘‘The Positive Philosophy.” Mr. Casor is a 
scholar of very remarkable and various acquire- 
ments, thoroughly familiar with the German 
_philosophy, as with other and wholly different de- 
partments; and Mr, Fisker, a younger man, is 
known as the author of a reply to Mr. Parton’s 
pamphlet upon smoking and drinking, and of the 
more elaborate literary reviews in the World, 
among which a sketch of Greek life published 
last winter was a very striking paper. Mr. 
FisKr’s scholarship is extensive and accurate, 
and he has proved his power to deal vigorously 
and brilliantly with his subject by two articles in 
the English Fortnight/y Review of last year. 


| In the Literary course the names are Protessor 


Bocuer, upon the French Comedy of the 17th 
Century ; “* History and Relations ofthe German 
Language,” by Professor W. D. WuHiItTNEy; 
** Goethe and Schiller,” by Professor CoTLER— 
all of whom have the best reputation in their de- 
partments. ‘There are then ‘‘ English Poetry 
of the 13th and 14th Centuries,” .by Professor 
Francis J. Cu1Lp, who is unquestionably the 
master of American, and certainly the peer of En- 
glish, scholars in that subject. It is to Professor 
CHILD that we owe the recovery of the original 
Pefcy manuscript, and from him that the best 
edition of Chaucer isexpected. Professor JAMES 
RussELL LOWELL lectures upon ‘‘ Early Italian 
and Spanish Literature.” Those who have heard 
him upon Dante know with what wealth of knowl- 
edge, what delicacy of insight, what subtlety of 
humor and fine imagination, what deep and no- 
ble sympathy, what generous wisdom, he will 
treat his subject; while the ‘‘ New Italian Kkit- 
erature” will be presented by W1LL1aM D. Hoiw- 
ELLS, whose articles in the North American upon 
the subject show the utmost familiarity with it, 
and are full of that thoughtfulness, tender grace, 
and sweet, sparkling humor which are displayed 
with inexpressible charm in his‘two books of life 
in Italy. ‘The Literary course begins on the 13th 
of September, the Philosophical upon the 14th: 
the fees for both courses will be $300, and they 
are open to all ** competent persons, men or wo- 
men. 


Tue Secretary of State has writtef an admi- 
rable letter to the Vice Consul-General, at Ha- 
-vana, upon the abuses of American citizenship. 
Certain Cubans have been naturalized in this 
country, and returning to Cuba have concealed 
the fact, and even accepted offices that can be 
conferred only upon Spanish subjects. Of 
course, when some duty to the Spanish Govern- 
ment was to be enforced at personal cost, these 
persons declare that they are citizens of the 
United States. Mr. Fisu states that both na- 
tive and naturalized citizens are entitled to the 
same protection from this government, but that 
it is very possible for any of the latter class to 
return to their native country and pass for na- 
tive subjects or citizens with improper inten- 
tions. He instructs the Consul to use his dis- 
cretion in case of all such applications, and to 
interfere only when he is convinced that the ap- 
plicant has in good faith maintained his alle- 
giance to this country. We hope that this is not 
to be considered another illustration of the base 
truckling of this government to the bloated des- 
potism of Spain. Upon the face of it, it seems 
as fair and honorable as enforcing the Neutrality 
laws. But when Spain once has a nation under 
her thumb, as it is declared that she has had us 
throughout the Cuban busines’, every action of 
a subject Secretary must be suspiciously scruti- 
nized. 


Mr. Losstno’s * Pictorial Field-Book of the 
Revolutjon” is.universally known as one of the 
most delightful and valuable of histories for the 
family library. It was the result of careful 
study and personal exploration with pen and 
pencil in hand; and it was so warmly received 
that the author naturally continued his work, 
and the Harpers have just issued the ‘* Picgp- 
rial Field-Book of the War of 1812,” which re- 
sumes the national story where it was left by the 
first work, and: brings it down to the peace of 
1815. Beginning with a faithful sketch of the 
condition of the country after the Revolution, 
the rise of parties, the war with Barbary, and 
the European wars, it proceeds to develop the 
causes of our second war with Great Britain, 
which it then describes in most ample and in- 
teresting detail, with every kind of quaint and 
attractive illustration, and in a familiar and 
simple style. 


uries of important facts. 


pensable to every library. 


bY 


both a necessity and a convenience. ‘The Amer- 
in this work for three or four years with such 
most desirable in the country. ‘The value of 
the system adopted by the Bureau has ce been 


proved in the Western States, and Lyceum com- 


ble by putting themselves in communication 
with the American Literary Bureau, 132 Nassau 


Street. 


public opinion. 
panies so eager to accommodate the public as the 


crowding their cars, for instance—who, we say, 
will doubt that, within a month, all the uncleanly 
cushions will have disappeared ? 


A CLERGYMAN in England lately published a 
work called the ‘* Perfect Man,” which the Spec 
tator praised, but said that it had its origin in 
**Ecce Homo.” The author thereupon wrote to 


the editor that his book was chiefly composed of 
sermons written during the year 1865, and was 
then laid by. Yet at the time he had written for 
it as a good title ‘*‘ Ecce Homo,” which, of course, 
he rejected when he decided to publish’ his book, 
as his name had been already appropriated. It 


is another curious illustration of the apparent 


The research and labor in both 
these works are very great, and they are treas- 
Both books are most 
entertaining to readers of all ages, however fa- 
miliar with the leading events, and are indis- 


Tue system of Lyceum lecturing has now be- 
come so extensive and complicated that a Bu- 
reau for conducting correspondence has become 


ican Literary Bureau in this city has engaged 


success that it has now upon its list a great num- 
ber of lecturers, among whom are some of the 


mittees will save themselves a great deal of trou- 


It is time that the stockholders and directors 
of the city horse-cars heard the very general 
complaint of the cushioned seats which are sup- 
posed to be infected with disease, and known to 
be infested with vermin. ‘The clean seat of nar- 
row slats is unjyersally demanded by intelligent 

. \And who will doubt that Com- 


horse-car Companies are, which always forbid 


plagiarism and imitation which literary his-- 
tory is so full. 


__ AN ingenious gentleman, signing himself Pres- 
ident, bespeaks our sympathy in his proposition 
to establish the ** Order of the Eagle,” the ob- 
ject of which is to be “‘ the saving of our coun- 
try by the purifying of politics.” Each member 
1s to swear that he will support the Constitution, 


vote for the best candidate, and take no bribe. ~ 


These are most excellent purposes, but as every 
honorable and intelligent citizen virtually takes 


this oath, as fast asyhe perceives the situation, _ 


the Order of the Eagle is already very much 
larger than its President is probably aware. . 


THERE is a new singer, and her name is Gr- 
ULIA Marinoni. She appeared at Milan last 
year, and has been singing in Sweden this year. 
Did Sweden wish to prove if she could rival 
**the Swedish nightingale?” With what curious 
memories JENNY Linv would listen! , A corre- 
spondent writes to the Zribune that in an ex- 
perience of twenty years he recalls no débutante 
who unites so many excellences and charms as 
Madame Martnont. Indeed, he calls her an 
imminently formidable rival of Nitsson and 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL Hoar has given an opinion as 
to the administration of the test oath to the Virginia 
Legislature. He says that the Legislature mist, as 9 
prerequisite, submit the Constitution, and their action 
thereon, to Congress for approval, In this the test 
oath will not be required. If the Constitution and 
the action of the Legislature be approved, the Legis- 
lature then becomes the Legislature of the State of 
Virginia, and the provisions of the Constitution fixing 
the qualifications of members of the Legislature nec- 
essarily prevail—the requirements of the reconstruc- 
tion acts being thus superseded so far as Virginia is 
concerned. But before such approval by Congress, 


Virginia not being in alk respects a State of the Union, - 


the Legislature, as a provisional. body, can not pass 
laws without its members taking the test oath. -The 
reconstructio@acts require the ratification of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States before the State can be-admitted to representa- 
tion in Congress. 

The diminution of the public debt during the month 
of August was over five and one-half millions, ‘The 
reduction since March-1 has been $49,500,758, 


From April 1 to August 31 24,328 immigrants arrived . 


at Toronto. Of these only 7134 remained in Canada, 
the others coming to the United States. 

The Thornton property, one of the old colonial 
estates of Virginia, lying on the Alexandria, Loudon, 
and Hampshire Railroad, and containing 7500 acres, 
has been sold to a Northern company for $450,000, 
It is to be divided up into small farims, and colonists 
from the North are to settle upon it. , 

On August 31 there was a fire at Cape May, which 
destroyed several hotels, including the United States 
and Atlantic, and numerous other buildings, involv- 
ing a total loss of over a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars. The fire broke out at three o’clock in the morn- 
qe from store of Bo known as the pear!l- 

iver,” who was arreste uring the da rge 
with incendiarism. 

The election of a Democratic Legislature in Cali- 
fornia will probably postpone the ratification of the 
Fifteenth Amendment by that State. 

The Republican State Convention of Wisconsin on 


the 1st instant nominated for Governor Lucius Fair- 


child, the present incumbent. 
\ 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


/TuE monument commemorative of the Council, sub- 
pitted to the Pope by his architect, Count Vespignani, 
as been approved. It will consist simply of the col- 
‘umn of African marble from the emporium, raised on 
an hexagonal hase, which will be enriched, on five of 
its faces, with bass-reliefs, representing the five parts 
of the world, while the sixth face will 
of Pius IX., and the date of the opening and close of 
the Council. The column will be surmounted by a 
statue of Pius 1X. pronouncing the benediction urbi 
et orbit. A few days ago the Holy Father inspected 
the structures’erecting -for the Council in St. Peter’s, 
and evinced the greatest interest in every detail. The 
Pope has decj#ed that the universal Catholic exhibi- 
tion of 1870 shall be opened on February 1, and closed 
on June 1, and is reserving a large sum for the prizes 
and other expenses. ” 
The German Governments are evidently seriously 
moved by the projects imputed to the Pope. They 
believe that the Ecumenical Council will modify the 


. Syllabus so a8 to refuse to the state all control over 


the Catholic clergy. So grave is this danger consid- 


ered, that the Bavarian Government has entered into: 


a league with the Prussian to resist any innovation 
in this sense, and Prince Hohenlohe is furiously at- 
tacked in Rome as a traitor to Catholicism. it is 
affirmed semi-officially that the league covers all Ger- 
many, and that the Governments‘are determined not 
to recede one step. According to the Roman cor- 
respondent of the Kreuz Zeitung, it has been finally 
decided to-proclaim the personal infallibility of the 
Pope and the bodily assumption of the Virgin. To 
the second dogma the Governments make no objec- 
tion, but they dread, and will, we imagine, secretly 
resist, the first. An infallible priest might authorize 
resistance to a civil law.» 

The story of the’ imprisoned nun of Cracow has led 
to a very important anti-clerical agitation, both in 
Austria and Hungary.’ In the latter céuntry, especial- 
ly, it has given additional strength to the opposition 
which has for some time been growing up there 
against the pretensions of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the Hungarian press now'not only de- 
mands the suppression of all convents and monaster- 
ies, but also the abolition of the celibacy of the cleryy. 

The laity of the bishopric of Treves have petitioned 
their bishop in reference to the Gcumenica! Council, 
asking for the abolition of the Index Librorum Pro- 
hibitorum. The people want to.read what they 
choose without priestly dictation. 

On the ist of September Prince Napoleon made an 
important speech in the French Senate upon the Sen- 
atus Consultum, in which he gave expression to very 
liberal views, calling for additional reforms. 

The French Emperor is reported to be in a very 
critical condition of health. 

The French Senate on the 4th, by a vote of 113 to 9, 
rejected an amendment to the Senatns Consultum 
proposing liberal reforms in the constitution of the 
Senate. Prince Napoleon seconded the amendment. 

A.thermometer which has kept for.seventy-five 
years in the vaults of the Paris Observatory, atadepth 
of ninety-one feet below the surface, has not varied 
more than half a degree during the entire interval. | 

The great ship-canal which is to connect Amsterdam 
with the North Sea, at a cost of 27,000,000 guilders, is 
now once more_in progress, the Government of thie. 
Netherlands having relieved the contractors of cer- 
tain difficulties which for a time hindered the work. 
The canal will be about fifteen miles in length. The 
opening of the new port as a harbor of refore will be 
a boon to all the mariners who navigate the Nuit 
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PLAZA DE ARMAS, HAVANA, SHOWING THE CAPTAIN-GENERAL'S PALAC 
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Tnost of our readers who have perused the | on this page. They are views upon the Thames | boating-men. We have given these views from | B¢fore this reaches our readers the Harvard crew _ 


BOAT-HOUSE E OF THE LONDON ROWING CLUB, ON THE THAMES.—[SKETCHED BY ouR ny aide 


sq 


VIEWS ON THE THAMES national boat-race between the Harvard and Ox- | sents the boat-house of the London Rowing Club, | we gave hs week several equally characteristic 


ford crews will be interested in the views given | the other Crab-Tree Inn, a favorite resort of | repfesentations connected with the great race. 


accounts which have been given of the late inter- | along the line of the race. One of them repre- | sketches by our own artist, from whose. pencil ill have returned home. 
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Maud smiled and shook her head. 
A SUMMER NSET. ‘-Sir John charged me,” said the*vicar; ‘‘.with 
Garex islands in a golden sea, ‘a ewimee heart-felt thanks to my amiable 
With amethyst cliffs that melt away dau; ghte ; 
Wave Thanks ? exclaimed Veronica. “ Truly we 


rreet the day; 


thie Stet tha das 
Far as the lis ing are from the dead 


Far a& the blessed are from he.l's night. 


Then the islands crow to radiant realms, 


Amd shoot forth golden tongn es of land, 
And the Alps fade down to a level plain, 
Where monsters troop in a reatening band: 
Then murky towers, where ghosts can 
‘ke a Wizard's dying 
V hile } low in the west in a narrow vei in. 
There spreads, througH the dusk, one golden beam, 
Like } neaven's last and lingering gleam — 
‘Seed through Hell's vista by those in pain. 
Natare chancefnl, and, like the sea, 
Hias its autumn ebb and its:summer flow. 
Cloudiets of morning pass with dawn: 
Who can tell where the sunbeams go?* 
Dead flowers turn to mere earth at last, 
Earth to ssoms breaks forth in May, 
Life-sa are ever at war 
. On thie creat chameleon world, I sav: 
Yet clond or river, or icaf on fhe tree 
Is not s9 chan zeéful, it seems to me, 
AS s woman's mimd—that a feather can sway. 


VERONICA. 
By the Author of “Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 


En Pive Books.—Book E. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR. PLEW. 


Af “Ship ey-in-the-Wold people dined at two 
eo clock, and’ took tea at six or seven. ‘** Tea- 


time was the viear’s favorite hour of the twen- 
ty-four, especially in the winter season. The 
work of the day was over.: The fire blazed up 


comyaniona! lv, and filled the pauses of conver- 
ation with light and warmth. And if a forlorn 
wind went moaning withont upon the ** gloom- 
ing flats,” its voice only height ened, by imagined 
contrast, the cc mforts of the ingle nook. 

‘The family sitting-room—namedin Daneshire 
parlance, the parlor—was no exception to the 
assertion that Shipley vicarage Was an ugly 
house, Let eyen here the magic of the leaping 
flame and: glowing coals worked wonders. It 
sent fliekering shadows to plav over the bare 
it made the glass panes of a tall book- 
ease sparkle with tlashing rubies: it found out 
every gleam af gilding on the tarnished bindings 
of the well-worn books; it mellowed the hue of 
the faded crimson window-curtains, subdued the 
Staring pattern of the wall-paper, and made the 
old-fashioned chintz covering on the furtiture 
seem rich and harmonious as an Indian car- 
pet. 

**Give me another cup of tea, Veronica,” said 
the vicar, fin the p: itlor on a drear March. 
evening 


sitting 


His daughter and his ward were both with 


lim. :On each of the three faces there was, for 
once, a look of cheerfulness. That marning 
their guest had been pronounced out of danger. 
‘The shadow4vhich had darkened the house was 
passing away. 

** Give me another cup of tea,” said the’ vicar 
onee more, rubbing his hands together. And 
then he pursued the discourse which his demand 
had interrupted. ** Yes ;-and assure you I am 
very much pleased with Sir John altogether. 


Nothing could’ be better chosen than his man- 


r of ex ng himself.’ 
did he sav, papa?” 

Oh: well! [ean not recollect word for word. 
Thanks, of course, and gratitude, and—and so 
on, Lut not overdone. . Very earnest and gen- 
gem Hle appears to be a-man of the 
world, yet not exactly worldly. He has, in short, 
I should say, a great deal of savoir vivre. 

‘Savoir vivre!” repeated Maud,. musingly. 
That would be an art to learn; how to live!” 

** The quintessence of all arts, Maudie.” 

“Ves: and it would include—would it not ?— 
how to die: if one did but consider aright.” 

Mand Veronica, with a little shud- 
ler, ** IE do beg of you not to be solemn. Don't 


Uit’l. 
talk of sach thing It makes me cold. You 


are worse than a northeast wind blowing over 


the snow-drifts, 

Veronica inherited from her mother a more 
than childish horror of death. The slightest al- 
lusion to it sufticed to cloud her bright face and 
make her irritable. 


Well,” answered Mand, quietly. ‘‘ Sir John 


Gale is not going to die just yet, they say, so | 


there is no need to be solemn, as you call it. It 
is to be hoped he will give up hunting, or learn 
to get a better seat on horseback. Jve Dowsett 
says that that hunter of his is as gentle as a lamb, 
and has such a mouth that a baby might ride 
him. And-vet Sir John could not contrive to 
stick on his back.” 

‘* That's not quite fair, Maud,” observed the 
viear. When Sir John was thrown opposite 
the garden gate he was in a ‘half-fainting con- 
dition, you must remember. But it was not then 
that the mischief was done. It was an ugly fall 
he got earlier in the day from‘a fresh, hot-tem- 
pered beast. Ile changed horses afterward, and 
pérsisted in continuing to ‘assault the chase,’ as 
Mugworthy says. So I do not think we are just- 
ified in concluding an) 
of his horsemanship.” 

** But don't you know, papa,” Veronica put 
in, ‘* that Joe has inoculated Maud with the true 


‘ Daneshire notion that only Daneshire folks, born 


and bred, can ride?” 


thing to the disadvantage 


have done nothing for him. Paul takes care 
that his master shall lack no service. So, then, 
Sir John thinks that Maud is your daughter as 
well as I?’ 

‘*I suppose so. It matters nothing. In a 
short time he will go away, and in a—perhaps— 
rather longer time, will have forgotten all about 
us; so that it was very unnecessary to trouble 
him with family details.” 

‘If he forgets all about. you, it will be very 
ungrateful, Uncle Charles,” said Maud. 

From the earliest days of her coming to the 

vicarage, Maud Desmond had been used to 
call Mr. Levincourt and his wife ‘‘ uncle” and 
‘*aunt;” although she was, of course, aware that 
no relationship reaily existed between them and 
herself. 
“Ungrateful? Well, I don’ know. It would 
scarcely have been practicable to leave him out- 
side the garden gate all night. Do you know 
any one who would have shut the door and gone 
in quietly to bed under the circumstances ?” 

_** Forget us!” cried Veronica, with an impa- 
tient shrug of her shoulders; ‘*no doubt he will 
forget us! Who that once "turtied his back on 
Shipley would care ever to think of it again ?” 

** J would,” replied Maud, very quietly. 

‘*Would you? Iam not sure of that. But 
at all events the cases are widely different. Sir 
John is wealthy. Hecan travel. He has seen 
many countries, Paul says: France, Italy, the 
East. He can go where he pleases; can enjoy 
society. Ob, Shipley-in-the-Wold must be a 
mere little ugly blot on Ais map of the world!” 

The vicar sighed, uncrossed his legs, and 
stretched them out straight before him, so as to 
bring his feet nearer to the fire. 

‘* What made him come to the little ugly blot, 
then, when he had all the sunny places to choose 
trom?’ demanded Maud, indignantly.- 

‘* He came for the hunting, I suppose.” 

** Very. well, then; you see there was some- 
thing in Shipley that he couldn't get in his France, 
and his Italy, and his East !” 

Veronica burst out laughing. She seated her- 
self on the rug at Maud’s feet, and leaning back 
looked up into her face. ‘* What a child you 
are, Maudie!” she exclaimed. 
his East! Yes; I suppose rich people find good 
things every where—ev en in Shipley.” 

‘*And they get pitched off their horses, and 
are bruised andcut, and burnt by fever, and 
prostrated by weakness, in spite of their riches,” 
observed Maud, .philosophically. 

‘‘ Children,” said the vicar, suddenly, ‘do you 
want to go to Lowater on the nineteenth ? ?” 
‘*Of course we do, papa. What is it? 

you had an invitation ?” 


Have 


Veronica’s eyes sparkled, and her rosy lips’ 


smiled, and she clapped her slender hands to- 
gether joyously. Maud, too, looked eager and 
interested. 

‘*¥@&,” answered Mr. Levincourt; ‘‘I have 
had an fWrvitation for us all to dine with the 
Sheardownhs on the nineteenth. It is their wed- 
ding-day.’ 

‘* How exquisite!” oried Veronica, seizing one 
of Maud’s hands that rested on her shoulder, and 
squeezing it hard. **A dinner-party! A well 
in the desert! A tuft of palm-trees ina barren 

‘* T suppose we must go,” said the vicar, plaint- 
ively, 

suppose we must,’ indeed. Why, papa, 
you know you like the idea of it as much as we 
do.” 

‘*T am always charmed to meet Mrs. Shear- 
down and the captain. . 

‘*No doubt of it,” cried Veronica, now in a 
full glow of excitement. ‘We know that you 
are Mistress Nelly Sheardown’s most devoted 
cavalier. But it isn’t only that, papa mio. You 
like the idea of a change, a break in the monot- 
ony, a peep at something beyond Shipley. You 
would like to go, if it were even to dine at Hay- 
moor with old Lady Alicia. And quite right 
too, say I.” 

The vicar made an attempt to assert his pre- 
rogative of victimhood, but in vain. 

The varying thermometer of Veronica’s spirits 
had risen to fever heat, and she rattled on volu- 
bly, speculating as to-who there would be at Lo- 
water; whether Mrs. Sheardown would contrive 
to give them a dance in the evening; what she 
should wear (exhaustless theme), and so forth. 

At length the stream of words slackened, and 
then ceased. The rival merits of scarlet and 
amber ribbons demanded an absorbed and silent 
consideration, 

** Don’t you think, Uncle Charles,” said Maud, 
‘*that Mrs. Sheardown is the sweetest woman 
you ever saw ?” 

‘*She is charming, in truth; charming and 
excellent: and, moreover, possesses a mind of 
a very superior calibre.” 

** Bravo, Uncle Charles! And then she is— 
in my eves, at least—so pretty. That quality 
must not be omitted in the catalogue of her per- 
fections.’ 

‘*T am not quite sure on the point, Maudie. 
Is she very pretty? I don't think that any man 
would ever have fallen in love with Mrs. Shear- 
down for her beauty.” 

‘*Pérhaps not. And if so, all the better. 
Sure I am that any one who once loved her 
would never cease to think her beautiful.” 

Veronica looked up. ‘* All true,” she said. 
“T agree with your eulogium. And observe 
that it is pure magnanimity which prompts me 
to do so. For Sweet Mistress Nelly does not 
like me one bit.” — 

‘*Oh, Veronica!” 

**Oh, Maud! Itis so. _ I have a sixth sense 
which never deceives me in these matters. I 


‘+ Tis France and» 


know that to Mrs. Sheardown I am not sim- 
patica.” 

‘‘Simpaticaf Nonsense. Whenever you use 
an Italian word where an English one would 
serve, | know that you are saying something 


that won’t bear daylight. Why should not Mrs. — 


Sheardown like you ?” 

Veronica clasped her hands behind her head, 
and rested both head and arms on Manud’s knee. 
Then, with her eyes cast contemplatively up- 
ward, ‘* Because I am not good,” said she. 

The vicar's brows contracted into an uneasy 
pucker as he looked down on his daughter's 
beautiful face. 

** Veronica,” he said, almost sternly, **T wish 
you would not say such things.” : 

‘* Very well, papa; I won't.’ 


“Still more, I I wish that you would not : think 
such thoughts.” 
** Ah, questo poi— 


If you please, said Catherine, the maid, 
putting her rosy face into the room, ‘‘ here is 
Mr. Plew.” 

Mr. Plew was hospitably invited to enter. 
The surgeon of Shipley was a small man, with a 
fringe of straight, light hair round a bald crown. 
His eyes were of a weak blue tint, his skin usu- 
ally pale yellow. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, it burned with a fiery red, in consequence 
of the change from the piercing outer air to the 
temperature of the vicar’s well-warmed and well- 
lighted parlor. His eyes watered, and his frost- 
inflamed nose glowed like a hot coal, above the 
white woolen comforter that enveloped his throat. 

‘*T fear I am intruding at an unseasonable 
hour,” said Mr. Plew, speaking with a strong: 
provincial accent and a gentle, deprecating man- 
ner. 

‘*By no means. Pray come in. It is our 
idle hour, you know. Veronica, ring for a 
clean cup, and give Mr. Plew some tea,” said 
the vicar. 

Not any, thank you. Pray don't move, Miss 
Levincourt. I have just left our patient's room. 
I could not resist coming to congratulate you 
on the favorable verdict that Dr. Gunnery pro- 
nounced this morning. Paul told me. I was 
unable to be here earlier in the day. But from 
my own observation of Sjr John’s condition this 
evening, I am quite able to indorse what Dr. 
Gunnery said. Danger is over for the present.” 

Mr. Plew spoke in a rather hesitating, shy 
way. And, although he seemingly tried to con- 


| trol his wandering glances, he could not help 


turning his eyes at every minute toward the 
hearth, where Miss Levincourt still remained in 
her nonchalant attitude on the rug. 

‘* Veronica, get up,” whispered Maud. 

‘*Why? Iam very comfortable. Mr. Plew 
is an old friend. We don't treat him with cere- 
mony; do we, Mr. Plew?” said Veronica aloud. 

‘*(Qh dear, Miss Levincourt, I trust not. J 
beg—that is—I hope you would not think of 
disturbing yourself on my account.’ 

‘*Then you must seek another cushion,” said 
Maud, bluntly. ‘‘I am weary of your weight. 
You are as well able to support yourself as I am 
to support you.’ 

With that, Miss Desmond rose, crossed his 
room, and took a chair beside the vicar. Mr. 
Plew’s face uttered a mute and disapproving 
commentary on the action. 

Veronica caught his look, and instantly an- 
swered it by speech. 

‘*Is Miss Desmond bound to give way to my 
whims, pray? I have more selfishness in my 
little finger than she has in her whole composi- 
tion. She is worth three times my weight, in 
pure gold. Ain’ t you, Maudie ?’ 

‘*] should say,” answered Maud, stiffly, “that 
a discussion of our comparative merits would be 
highly uninteresting to Mr. Plew.” 

Mr. Plew looked amazingly uncomfortable. 
The vicar came to his rescue. 

‘*We are much obliged to your unremitting 
attention, Mr. Plew. ‘And to it is owing, under 
Providence, the happy issue of this affair. I can 
venture to say that Sir John is very sensible of - 
his debt to you. I have seen and —— with 
him to-day for the first time.” 

indeed, Sir ?”: 

S Yes; a very agreeable man, Sir John.” 

oe I dare say he is, Mr. Levincourt. But you 
know the circumstances under which I have seen 
him have not been favorable exactly.”” Here Mr. 
Plew tittered faintly. 

‘‘H’m! Nota good patient, ‘eh ?” 

‘*I won't say that, Sir. But I should say he 
had not been accustomed to be restrained in any 
way. His servant manages him, though.” 

** Paul is a capital fellow ; one of those excel- 
lent servants that one never finds in England.” 

Indeed, Sir?” 


“No, our soil wont grow them. Or, if one 


is to be found here and there, they are, at any | 


rate, not indigenous to Daneshire.’ 

“* Daneshire people, high or low, are not re- 
markable for civ ility,” observed Veronica. 
rvility,” ‘added Maud. 
pose we shall soon be losing our guest,” 
e vicar. ‘* He spoke to-day of re- 
his presence, et cetera. ‘The fact 
is, that. to us\personally his stay invol 
any inconvenience. But he will nat 
anxious to be gone as soon as may be. 
soon do you think he will be able to travel ?” 

Mr. Plew could not tell. He would be able 
to judge better on that point when the sick man 
should have left his couch. 
Sir John would find himself very weak. There 
had been much prostration. 

‘*T hear,” proceeded Mr. Plew, ‘‘ that Sir 
John Gale’s groom and three hunters have been 
sent away from the’ Crown. I was at Shipley 
Magna to-day, and was told that the servant and 
horses had left for Danecester on Wednesday. 
They are bound for a place that Sir John owns, 
in the south somewhere, I forget the name of it. 
He is immensely rich, from what Ican gather.” 


lieving us 


don't pretend to be a virtuosa: 


He anticipated that © 


As thus Mr. Plew gossiped on, in a monoto- 
nous tone, the vicar listened, or seemed to listen, 
with half-closed eyes. His thoughts were in 
reality harking back to Veronica's phrase that 
Shipley must be ‘‘a mere little ugly blot” in Sir 
John’s map of the world. And then the vicar 
indulged in some ‘‘ sweet self-pity ;” contrasting 
his days spent among Daneshire hinds, and un. 
der Daneshire skies, with the brightness of his 
three years’ sojourn abroad. And yet those 
years spent in foreign lands had been haunted 
by the ghost of a lost love, and by a vain re- 


gret. 
Presently Mr. Plew’s talk turned on the choir 
of St. Gildas, the progress it had made, and the 
desirability of introducing still further improve- 
ments. ‘Then Mr. Levincourt roused himself to 
attend to what was being said. He began to 
talk himself, and he talked very well. Veronica 
and Maud sat a little apart, away from the glare 
of the fire, and held a whispered consultation as 
to their toilets on the nineteenth. 

Maud had her share of natural girlish interest 
in the topic; but she|tired of it long before her 
companion. With a quiet movement she drew 
a book from beneath a heap of colored wools and 
canvas in her work-basket, and began to read, 
almost stealthily, half hidden behind the vicar’s 
arm-chair. 

Veronica advanced! to the hearth, drew her 
chair up opposite to Mr. Plew, and disposed one 
foot, coquettishly peepin; from under the folds 
of her dress, on the polished steel bar of the 
fender. 

Mr. Plew stumbled, stammered, and lost the 
thread of his discourse. 

‘**T beg your pardon,” said the vicar, ‘‘ I don't 
comprehend your last remark. I was saving 
that there are some pretty quaint bits of melody 
in those sonatas of Kozeluch. Miss Desmond 
plays the piano-forte part. Bring your flute some 
evening, and try them over withher. The piano- 
forte may be unlocked again now, I suppose. 
When I said that Sir John’s stay involved no 
personal inconvenience to us, I reckoned on our 
being allowed to hear the voice of music once 
again.” 

‘*Mr. Plew’s flute thas the softest of vuices, 
papa. Iam sure its aerial breathings could not 
penetrate to the blue ¢hamber.” 

** Ah, there, now—there, Miss Veronica—Misa 
Levincourt—you' re chaffing me. 

‘‘Eh?” (with wide-opened eyes and supeé 
arching of the brows. ) 

‘*T beg pardon—laughing at me.” 

** How can you think so, Mr. Plew ?” 

**Oh, I know. But you are privileged, of 


1?” 

‘*T mean young ladies in general are privi: 
leged to say what they please. I'm sure, now, 
that vou don't really care about my flute-playing, 
You would not like to hear it.” 

‘* But it is papa and Miss Desmond whom yo 
play for. If they are satisfied, all is well. I 
And I will say 
this for your flute, Mr. Plew—it is very unob- 
trusive.’ 

The sparkle of raillery in her eres, the saucy 
smile on her lip, the half-disdainful grace of her 
attitude, appeared to entrance the little surgeon. 
His eyes blinked as he looked at her. There 
was no revolt in his meek soul against the scarce- 
ly disguised insolence of her manner. 

The vicar was a man of fine breeding. His 
daughter's behavior to-night jarred on his taste. 
Mr. Levincourt did not usually trouble himse!f 
to observe, still less to correct, such shortcom- 
ings. But his interview with Sir John Gale had 
awakened old associations. He was conscious 

of the impression which his own polished address 
had made on his guest. 

When Mr. Plew had departed the vicar said, 
im atone more of complaint than rebuke: ‘* You 
should not tease that mild little man, Veronica. 
He does not understand raillery, and will either 
presume on it to become f: imifiar, or else sufler 
from wounded feeling. Neither alternative is to 
be desired.” 

‘* Papa mio, he likes it !”. 

‘But Ido not.” Besides, it is of you that I 
am thinking. Elippancy in & woman is of ‘all 
things the most detestable. Not to speak of the 
matter on higher grounds” (the vicar habitually 
avoided all appeal to ‘higher grounds” in his 
non-professional moments), **it is utterly in bad 
taste—mauvais genre. 

Veronicafiushed high with anger, forher amour 
propre was stung; but by the time that she and 
Maud retired for the night the cloud of temper 
fad dispersed. Veronica came into Mauds 
room, and began chatting gayly about Mrs. 
Sheardown's dinner-party. 

‘“Mand,” said she, ‘‘ Maud, I have decided 
on ‘amber—a good rich amber, you know. I 
shall wear an amber satin sash with my white 
dress, and a streak of the same color—just a band 
of it—in my hair.” 

‘Very well.” 

** Very well? Are youw'in one of vour frozen 
moods, Maud Hilda Desmond? If so, thaw as 
quickly as may be; I want to talk to you.” 

Maud wrapped a white dressing-gown around 
cher, seated herself by the fire, and proceeded 
loosen her straight silky hair from its plaits. 

After a pause she said: **I do not wish to be 


\ frozen, Veronica; but your sudden changes of 


temperature are fatiguing. Just now you were 
like a brooding thunder-cloud. At present all 
is sunshine and blue sky. Do you suppose gou 
are likely always to find persons able and willing 
to follow these capricious variations?’ 

Veronica took this speech very meekly. “I 


can't help it, Maudie,” said she. 


** Yes, you can; you can command yourself 
when there i is a suffici ent object in view. You 
don’t exhibit these vagaries in the presence of 
people whom you desire to charm.” 

wonder why I let you so to me. 
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um your elder by two years, you little solemn 
white owl!” 

Maud quietly released the last coil of her hair 
from its bonds, and said nothing. Suddenly 
Veronica knelt down by her companion’s side 
and clasped her arms round her waist. So she 
remained, still and silent, for some minutes. 
. Then she slid down into her favorite posture on 
the rug, and exclaimed, without looking up, ‘I 
wish I could be good like you, Maud!” 

** Nonsense! Good like me? Iam not very 
good. But we can all be better if we try 
harc 

““Tcannot. No; Icannot. I—-I—~wantso 
many things that good-people despise—or pre- 
tend to despise.” 

** What things ?” 

**Oh, I don’t know; all sorts of things. Is 
there nothing you want ?” 

** Plenty of things I should like. But I don't 
see how wanting things should prevent your be- 
ing good.” 

‘* But I want vain, wicked, worldly things, 
Maudie!” 

‘*And do you think vain, wicked, worldly 
things would make you happy ?” ; 

“Yes, I do. There! Don’t look so scared, 
and open your eyes so wide, white owl. That's 
the truth. You always advocate speaking the 
truth, you know. Good-night.” 

** Good-night, Veronica. You are in one of 
your perverse moods to-night. ‘There is no use 
‘In arguing with you.” ) 

‘* Not a bit of use!” 

‘‘ But you are wiser than your words. You 


know better.” 
‘¢'That’s the worst of it! I wish I didn’t know 


better. The fools are never troubled by know- 
ing better. I know the better and want the 
worse. ‘There, now, you are frozen into an ice- 


maiden again!” 

remained pale and silent, gazing straight 
before her. 

Veronica waited a minute, lingering near the 
door, and then, with a little defiant toss of the 
head, shrugged her shoulders and left the room 
without another word. 

The house was still; the vibrations of the last 
stroke of eleven, boomed out by the deep-voiced 
bell of St. Gildas, were dying away;. the glow of 
the fire had died down to a faint red glimmer, 
when a white figure glided noiselessly to Maud’s 
bedside. 

‘*Maudie! Maudie! Are you asleep?” 

** Veronica! What is it? jWhat is the mat- 
ter 

Nothing. Kiss me, Maud. I can not sleep 
until you have done so.” 

Maud raised her head from the pillow and 
kissed the other girl’s cheek. 

‘* Good-night, dear Veronica,” she whispered. 

** God bless you, Maudie!” 


VACCINATION. 


Ir Chinese chronicles tell the truth, mankind 
had been scourged by a loathsome disease, which 
maimed the few whose lives it spared, for nearly 
three thousand years before an obscure medical 
practitioner in Gloucestershire stumbled upon a 
means of palliating, if not altogether arresting 
its ravages. ‘To be more precise, the existence 
of small-pox in man is traced back in the records 
of the Celestial Kingdom as far as 1122 years be- 
fore Christ, and in 1798 Dr. Edward Jenner pub- 
lished an unostentatious essay setting forth the 
results of several years of careful investigation 
imo what at first seemed a rustic superstition, 
an estly expressing a ‘‘ hope of its becom- 
ing beweficial to mankind.” ‘This superstition 
was, that cow-milkers who contracted sore hands 
from cofvs suffering under a peculiar and then 
prevalent eruption on the udder, were thereby 
given immunity from small-pox, Jenner heard 
the village gossip, had his attention drawn to 
certain corroborative facts, pondered the matter, 
tested it in various ways, and finally promulgated 
his scheme of VaccINATION.” 

In connection with Jenner’s researches, and as 
showing his superior perspicacity, two circum- 
stances are noteworthy. ‘The first of these is, 
that a popular belief in the protective power of 
the infection, derived from this peculiar kine 
disease, was not confined to Gloucestershire, but 
existed in the dairy districts around Gottingen, 
where acute medical observers have never been 


wanting. The second is, that the similarity be- 


tween the ‘‘ epizootic” in cattle and small-pox in 
man was noted by Italian writers before Jenner 
announced his belief that the two maladies were 
identical. Subsequent experiments have con- 
clusively proven the validity of this hypothesis. 
Small-pox was transmitted from the human sub- 
ject to the cow and other animals in 1801; and 
in 1836 a Russian physician named Thiele pro- 
duced on cow’s udders, by inoculation with the 
virus of human small-pox, the characteristic 
vesicles of the kine-pox proper, and found that 
the lymph from these retained its specific power 
after seventy-five successive transmissions through 
human subjects. Among the resultsef other in- 
teresting experiments it may be stated that hu- 
man small-pox has been transmitted through the 
‘horse to the cow, and from the latter children 
have been vaccinated with genuine cow- pox; 
and furthermore,-that when a cow is inoculated 
with vaccine matter from a human arm, the lymph 
produced in her has comparatively little activity, 
but gains intensity by successive transmissions 
through human subjects. 

It seems certain, from these and other data, 
that the same cause which produces small-pox in 
man gives rise to a specific disease in cattle, but 
that in the latter the virus undergoes a modifica- 
tion which renders its manifestations much mild- 
er, without, however, destroying its essential at- 
tributes; in other words, by vaccinating a child 
we communicate to it a very light form of small- 


pox, and thereby prevent it from contracting a 
graver form of the same malady. 

That this protective power is really exerted by 
vaccination, statistics show beyond the possibil- 
ity of dispute. In England, during the last half 
of the eighteenth century, out of every 1000 
deaths 96 were caused by small-pox, while in 
the half century from 1800 to 1850 the rate was 
reduced to 35 in 1000. In the German States 
vaccination redu¢ed the mortality due to small- 
pox from 66.5 to 7.26 in every 1000 deaths. 
Every where experience has shown that the more 
thoroughly vaccination is enforced the fewer 
deaths occur from small-pox. Thus, in Glasgow 
(when vaccination was voluntary and rare) this 
disease killed 36 out of every 1000 deaths, while 
in the Rhenish Provinces (where vaccination was 
compulsory) its ratio was but 3.7 in 1000. Dur- 
ing the twenty years from 1817 to 1837 several 
epidemics of small-pox visited the West Indies, 
but among the British troops stationed there (an 
aggregate strength of 86,661 whites and 40,934 
blacks), out of a total mortality of 6803, there 
was not a single death from that disease. Sta- 
tistics of this sort might be adduced almost ad 
infinitum, if it were requisite to give further evi- 
dence of the safeguard afforded by vaccination. 

Strange to say, in the face of all these facts, 


there has been, since Jenner’s time, a dogged 


spirit of opposition which has periodically mani- 
fested itself against his discovery; and at the 
present day, more particularly in England, not 
only the ignorant classes, but even many persons 
of intelligence and culture, have declared open 
and organized hostility to vaccination, and ac- 
cuse it of committing ravages worse than those 
of the disease which it supplants. According to 
popular belief, scrofula, consumption, fevers of 
various kinds, erysipelas, and indeed nearly all 
the ills that flesh is heir to, are transmitted by 
vaccine lymph; the more intelligent opponents 
of vaccination, among whom are included a few 
medical men, confine their argument to the pos- 
sibility of communicating syphilis and certain 
forms of skin-disease. ‘The first of these theories 
is thus clearly answered in the recent work of 
Professor Niemeyer, than whom no higher au- 
thority on such subjects exists : 

** Leaving out of consideration certain foolish 
objections that have been advanced against vac- 
cination, it can not be denied that it sometimes 
endangers life, and in other cases leaves perma- 
nent impairment of health, especially cutaneous 
eruptions and other scrofulous affections, The 
hypothesis that scrofula was transferred by the 
vaccination from one child to the other is false, 
however, as can be proved. Sometimes children 
become scrofulous: after vaccination, although 
the‘lymph have been taken from the arm of 
a perfectly healthy child; and sometimes chil- 
dren remain perfectly healthy .after being vac- 
cinated with Jymph from a decidedly scrofulous 
child. The occurrence of scrofuala after vaccina- 
tion seems to be due to the debilitating influence 
of the fever accompanying the vaccina, and the 
prominence of the exanthema among these scrof- 
ulous affections appears to depend ‘on the dis- 
order of the skin, artificially induced at the point 
of vaccination. At least, other febrile diseases, 


as well as all debilitating affections occurring ie ' 


young children with a tendency to scrofula, have 
the same influence in developing this disease that 
vaccina has. And we know that blisters and 
other irritants to the skin not only induce in- 
flammation at the point of application, but also 
increase the predisposition to other cutaneous af- 
fections. Many children who have never pre- 
viously suffered from any exanthema are affect- 
ed for months with moist eczema of the face 
after having their ears pierced, as well as after 
vaccination.. But it is only in rare cases that 
the occurrence of scrofulous affections is due 
solely to vaccination, and is not influenced by 
ther causes, such as weaning and teething, 
which usually take place about the time that 
vaccination is done; and it is still rarer for 
life to be endangered by the operation. Com- 
plete ignorance of statistics of mortality, which 
show a decided decrease of mortality since the 
introduction of vaccination, must be the only ex- 
cuse for urging these exceptional cases as grounds 
against vaccination. It may be readily seen why 
more children die of measles, scarlatina, croup, 
and hydrocephalus, since small-pox leaves a lar- 
ger number for these diseases to attack, as it 
were. But the slight increase of mortality in 
the above diseases does not, by any means, equal 
the diminution of mortality in variola (small- 
pox). Unless the occurrence of a small- pox 
epidemic throws all other considerations into 
the shade, I do not vaccinate weakly children, 
inclined to scrofula, during their first year, but 


. wait till the second or third, after the teeth have 


developed, because I am satisfied that, in such 
children, very much depends on protecting their 
first development from injurious influences.” 
With regard to the skin-diseases attributed to 
vaccination, the common experience of skilled 
‘physicians shows that in the majority of such 
cases the eruption is of a kind not communica- 
ble by inoculation, and therefore to be viewed as 
a previously latent tendency, roused to activity 
by the vaccinative disturbance, as it might have 
been by any other exciting influence. To the 
question: ‘‘ Have you any reason to believe, or 
to suspect, that vaccinated persons, in being ren- 
dered less susceptible of small-pox, become more 
susceptible of any other infective disease, or of 
phthisis ?’’—a question addressed by the English 
Board of Health to eminent medical men at 
home and abroad—542 answers were received, 
all decidedly in the negative. Sir W..Jenner, 
Dr. West, and Mr. Marson, in an aggregate of 
79,000 vaccinations, had not a single case giving 
color to any suspicion of a taint thus transmitted, 
and a long list could be given of the most dis- 
tinguished and experienced members of the med- 


ical profession who have written to the same 


effect, 


That certain forms of syphilitic disease may 
be inoculated from one person to another is cer- 
tain, but it seems equally certain that the trans- 
mission can not take place through vaccination, 
if properly performed. Just as the virus of scar- 
let-fever will communicate only scarlet-fever, the 
contagion of whooping-cough only whooping- 
cough, as the syphilitic poison itself produces 
nothing but syphilis; just so the vaccine virus 
transmits cow-pox and nothing else. ‘The vesi- 
cle which forms and matures in a vaccinated arm 
on the eighth day contains a clear lymph which‘ 
represents the specific virus of the vaccine dis- 
ease, totally independent of the condition of the 
tissues which surround it. As Dr. Ballard, in 
his ‘* Prize Essay on Vaccination,” says: ‘‘ ‘The 
quality of vaccine virus is not regulated by any 
specific healthiness or unhealthiness of the child 
who furnishes it, in the sense that it partakes in 
any way of that child’s particular constitution. 


It is the same from a scrofulous or rickety in- } 


fant:as from a robust one; it is vaccine virus, 
weakened and deteriorated somewhat, perhaps, 
in its energy, but nothing more.” Now, if the 
lymph from this vesicle be procured on the eighth 
day, we may-be sure that it possesses but one 
specific property, namely, that of reproduting 
the disease of which it is the product. If we 
wait until the contents of the vesicle have degen- 
erated and become purulent, not only aré the 
results of vaccination less certain, but there may 
even be an inoculation of something besides yac- * 
cina. If, again—and here is the important point 
—instead of merely puncturing the vesicle, the 
surrounding tissues be wounded so that bleod be 
mingled with the lymph, then thé use of such’ 
lymph becomes dangerous. ‘That syphilis may 
be communicated by the blood is no longgr a 


‘matter of doubt; but if we inoculate both blood ' 


and lymph it is obviously unfair to impute the 
bad result to the lymph itself. Such cases, how- 
ever, are exceedingly rare, and nothing but the 
most inexcusable clumsiness can cause the dan- 
gerous admixture. A. L. C. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOssIP. 


A sprcr1aL Committee of the Prison Association and 
the Inspectors of State Prisons recently met in the 
Senate Chamber at Albany to consult in regard to the 
best methods of discipline in our State Prisons. Aft- 
er considerable discussion a paper was read by one 
of the Committee, in which the opinion was expressed 
that one of the most successful means of preventing 
bad conduct in prison, encouraging the inmates to 
conduct themselves correctly, and proving to them 
the advantage of good behavior, was the law which 
rewards them for it, by an abbreviation of their sen- 
tences. Moreover, that the effect would undoubtedly 
be marked if bad: conduct and disobedience of the 
prison rules should increase the length of sentence in 
the same proportion as good conduct and obedience 
now reduces it. If, when sentence was pronounced 
upon a convict, the Judge should inform him that 
good behavior in prison would diminish the time, and 
bad conduct increase it in the same proportion, it 
was thought it would in many cases at once influence 
the convict in regard to his deportment. It was also 
suggested that improper conduct and violation of 
prison rules should not be punished by whipping, ; 
showering, and similar physical penalties, which sel- 
dom have any improving influence, but that the of- 
fender should be confined alone unfil he evinced a 
change of spirit. But it was highly desirable that ev- 
ery close cell should be well ventilated, kept free 
from any foul air, and perfectly clean, that the phys- 
ical and mental health of the occupants be preserved. 
It was thought desirable to make a thorough exam- 
ination of the prisons, and report concerning them. 
The conference is to be renewed at Sing Sing some 
time in October. 


It is stated that the Right Honorable Stephen Lush- 
ington, who was consulted by Lady Byron in regard 
to a separation from her husband, is alive, and will 
doubtless be able to clear up the so-called “‘ Byron 
slander.” Dr. Lushington is now eighty-eeven years 
of age. 

A sad report is current that Miss Grinnell has be- 
come insane since learning of the recent accidental 
death of her brother, who was killed by falling from 
a window at the Isle of Wight. ° 


On one occasion during the recent Presidential tour 
in Vermont, when the President and his wife alighted 
from the cars, such an ‘eager crowd gathered to catch 
a glimpse of the General that Mrs. Grant was for a 
moment lost in the throng. Her simple, unpreten- 
tious dress and manner prevented her being recog- 
nized, and she was somewhat amused at being re- 
quested to ‘stand back, and let tne President's party 
pass |” 


The interest which Boston felt in the result of the 
international boat-race was intense. A public an- 
nouncement was to be made as soon as the telegram 
was received from England by ringing the fire-bells— 
2-2 to be struck if ghe Oxfords were victorious, and 5-5 
if the Harvards gained. Many “Harvard boys” had 
assembled in Boston to obtain the earliest informa- 
tion; and when the heavy 2-3 sounded the disap- 
pointment was great. Yet when fuller details of the 
race came, many a hearty cheer went up for the plucky 
Harvards. 


A dangerous new counterfeit $10 greenback is thus 
briefly described: It is one of the new serios, No. 53, 
letter D. A good test is to fold the note, bringing the 
two ends together. The counterfeit note is not per- 
fectly square at both ends, but the genuine ‘is, the 
plate being made at true right angles, and when fotd- 
ed the discrepancy between the genuine and counter- 
feit can be discovered. 


There must be some chance of confusion in the 
books of the Bank of England, there being no less 
than 5429 Smiths who receive dividends on various 
eumsin the publicstocks. There are also 2478 Browns, 
and 2190 Joneses. 

A novel association has been formed in Portland, 
Maine—the Aged Men’s Society, it is called—and 
though no one under sixty-five years of age is admit- 
ted, there are already 111 members. It is stated that 
Judge Luther Fitch is the oldest_m r, he being 
eighty-six. 

According to President Woolsey, of Yale College, 
“Connecticut is at the bottom of the list” in regard 


to the number of divorces in proportion to the num- 
ber of marriages. From tables. which haye been pre- 
pared in some few of the States, it has been ascer- 


tained that the ratio of divorces to marriages has an- ~ 


nually averaged, since 1860, in Vermont, one divorce 


599° 


to twenty marriages; in Massachusetts, one to forty- . 


four; in Ohio, one to twenty-six ; in Connecticut, one 
to ten. In twenty States the Constitution prohibits 


to the Legislature private bills of divorce; yet in sev- | 
eral States the courts have power to grant divorces. 


for what shall seem to them “ sufficient reasons.” 


The so-called Professor Jenkins has>according to 


announcement, crossed Niagara River on what was 
termed a “velocipede.” The machine used in this 
foolish feat was not in any sense an ordinary veloci- 
pede, though a bicycle. The wheels, three inches 


wide, were made heavy, without tirés; but with 


grooves nearly two inches deep. e connecting- 
rods were iron, so also the balance-pole, which was 
eight feet long and tipped with ten-pound balla, and 
weighed twenty-eight pounds. The whole thing, with 
the man, weighed 298 pounds. The propelling power 
was a pinion cog-wheel made of brass, abeut nine 
inches in diameter. The cable was securely fastened 
on the American shore, and on the Canada shore 
coiled’ around a windlass, so that it might easily be 
tightened. The front wheel of the bicycle was placed 
on the rope, and standards from the under side so ar- 
ranged as to bring two strong bars of iron on either 
side of the rope. Every thing was securely fastened, 
and the whole arrangement such as to throw the en- 
tire weight of machine and rider under the rope. 
Some little disappofatment was evinced among the 
8000 spectators when this was apparent. But, dressed 
in costume; the lion of the day slowly started on his 
ride, the crowd preserving deathlike stillness. When 
he reached the middle of the abyss he waved his hat, 
in response to which a faint cheer arose. When, aft- 
er a passage of eleven minutes, he reached the edge 
of the cliff, the applause was loud and long. 


A story is told in a Paris paper of a new method 
for recovering one’s debts. A crowd gathered in the 
vicinity of the Odéon round a girl with a wooden leg, 
whom a gentleman at an adjoining window was apos- 
trophizing with loud cries and gesticulations. It 
turned out that the girl was a washer-woman who had 
gone to the gentleman to ask for payment of her bill, 
and finding that the money was not forthcoming, she 
had seized her customer's wooden leg, which was lying 
in a corner, and had walked off declaring that she 
would not return it till she was paid. 


A mechanician named Gensoul has invented a ma- 
chine which reports speeches verbatim. The idea is 
the same as that which governed the ‘mechanical 
compositor,” from which such great things were once 
hoped. The reporter sits down before a piano and 
plays, as it Were, upon the keys, each stroke placing 
part of a word upon his copy. When in full practice 
he can outstrip the swiftest speaker. , 


Corporal punishment is not inflicted so frequently 
in American schools as in English, public opinion 
every where out of New England being against its 
continuance. It is prohibited by law in the case of 
girls, and in night and primary schools. Ten New 
York schools, with an aggregate attendance of 1000 
scholars, recently tried the experiment of doing with- 
out it; and it was found that discipline and good 
order were as effectually preserved by other means. 
Another batch of schools was content to adopt ex- 
treme moderation instead of total abstinence in this 
matter, it being resolved only to revert to the-birch 
when other means had failed, The result here was 
that. out of nearly 1000 boys only eleven were found 
impervious to the new method of persuasion. It is 
an interesting question what would haye become, of 
these eleven if they had happened to be in the schools 
where the rod was totally forbidden. 


It is said that the thread of a certain species of spi- - 


der, fotnd in the South, —— a weight of 54 
grains. As this fibre is only the one-four-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter, this is at the rate of 123,427 
pounds, or 614 tons, per square inch. Good iron 


wire sustains 57 tons per inch; good steel 66 tons; 


good gun-metal $0 tons. 


Paper garments promise to displace cotton and 


woolen fabrics one of these days. Moreover, imita- 
tion leather is made from paper, which supplies a 
cheap and useful covering for furniture, and even 
serves for shoes. 

The Grimactiscope is the most ill-natured invention 
of the times. The carte de visite of a lady friend, for 
example, is placed in the apparatus, and she appears 
distorted in a thousand hideous ways, the innumer- 
able combinations of the kaleidoscope being euccess- 
fully appjied to the art of making ugly one’s fellow- 


An exchange, evidently regarding Rochester as a 


monomaniac, writes a ;ocose half column about the 
devotion of that city tothe famed Century Plant. It 
declares that for the last*three months business has 
been entirely suspended in Rochester, and Jack's 
bean stalk has been completely Jeft out in. the wet. 
The language of the people has become so botanical 
that even at restaurants the bills of fare offer Aloe 
Soup, Roast Beef with revolute Stigmas, Leg of Mut- 
ton reticulated, Lamb with Pericarp Sauce; while 
Pods, Pistils, Stamens, and Petals come into Entrees ; 
and Baked Cones, Endocarp Pie, Coraline,Jelly, and 
Auriculate Meringues help to make up the list of 
Pastry. Moreover, ‘‘ seventy-three of the largest lake 
steamers and all-through railroad lines have been 
chartered for,the transportation of the gigantic Agave 
to Chicago!” 


The cause of “‘ woman’s rights” is advancing rapid- 
ly in Great Britain. The women of England have ob- 
tained the municipal franchise, the House of Com- 
mons has passed the married woman’s property bill, 
and it has-been read a second time in the House of 
Lords. Moreover, the provisions of the endowed 
school bill will give young women a fairer share of 
educational privileges than they have hithetto en- 
joyed. | 

A prominent South Carolina newspaper asserts that 
‘‘ during 1869 the twelve Cotton States in this country 
will show more true-prosperity than any other section 
of the world.” There is reason to anticipate, accord- 
ing to the paper referred to, a crop of about ‘* 3,000,000 
bales of cotton, valued at $108 a bale ;” a “‘corn crop 
worth $230,000,000 ;” and sugar, wheat, tobacco, and 
other crops which ‘will bring $150,000,000 more,” 
making a very large income “for a population of 
about 11,000,000." Reconstruction certainly has not 
ruined the South, as was so fiercely prophesied by 
many not long ago; and Northern friends will rejoice 
in what seems to be only the beginning of a brighter 
und better career. 
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APPARENT DEATH, 


CERTAINTY we Liinage some things better 
doin France; among them being the 
alowed elapse between death and in- 
ferment. Sill, there ave circumstances and cases 


even here. attord matter for serious re- 

Tin ; 
It will easily be supposed that the dangerous 
brictless of this intervalhas been urged upon the 
notthe Freneh Legislature. and been ably 
disens-ed by the French medical press. In L866 
Wats presented ito the Senate from a per- 


son minned De Cornel, pointing out the danger of 
hasty interments, and suggesting the measures he 
thought requisite to avoid terrible consequences, 
Among other things he prayed that the space of 


Ac 


twenty-four hours 
tween thie decease and 


the miferment pre- 
by the law should 
nded to elght- 
and-forty hours, Along 
delute to llowed, im 
Het. Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, took oa leading 
part: | He was decided| 
of @pinion that the 
tition be set 
1s thie “order 
but that it 


transmitted 


Shotdd be 


to 1] Minister ot the 
Interior for further con- 
Siderafion ond inquiry, 
Pome of the venerable 
prelates remarks pro- 
* duced so grcit-an etleet 
on diis auditors te 
particular men- 
ti fie said he had 
the wry best reasons for 
ving thatthe vie 
titus of liastv iuterments 
Wer 


He considered the regu- 


lations On this head pre- 


serpied tw the. law as 
ver? judicious, but un- 
lv thev were 


not alwavs executed 
they Should: he, nor Was 
sutlielent lnportance at- 
tached to thenma. Inthe 
Village where he was sta- 
toned as assistant 
rate gn the first period 
of his sacerdotal lite. he 
saved two persons from 
being buried alive. ‘The 
first Was an aged man, 
who lived twelve hours 
aftercthe hour fixed for 
hi~ interment by the 
othicer. The 
ond was aman whe was 
quite restored, life. 
In both these instances 
trance more prolonged 
than was taken’ 
‘for actual death. 

The next ease in his 
experience occurred at 
Bordeaux, <A young 
lady, who bore one ot / 
the mest distinguished 
haumes in the depart 
had passed 
through what) Wwas be- 
lieved to he her lust Ago- 
ny. and as, apparently, 
wig over, the father 


and mother were torn 
fyom the heart- 
rending spectacle. At 
that amoment, as God 
Willed ait, the cardinal 
happened® to pass the 


door of the house, when 
it occurred to him to call 
how the 
voung lady was going 
Wher he entered 


on, 
the room, the nurse, 
linditiv the bo breath- 
Mais In the act of 
eovoring the face. sid 


there Wits every 
lite lead 
departed, Somebhor 
other it dick wot seem so 
eertmun to him as to the 
its stancders, Ile re- 
solyed to try. He raised 
his yoiee. called loudly 
‘upon the young lady not 
to vive up all hope, said 
that he was come. to 
eure her. said that he 
Wis about to pray by her side. -* You do not sve 
me, he said, ** hut vou hear what I am saving.” 
Those. singular presentiments were not unfound- 
“dl, The words of hope reached her ear and: ef- 
lected a marvelous change. or rather called back 
the lite that was departing. The voung girl sur-' 
Mived, and im 1866 was a wife. the mother of 
ehildren,-and the chief happiness of two most re- 
hle families. ; 
last dustance related by the Arehhishop is 
sensation. that 


‘ 


spect: 

The 

sO interestine, and made such 
Litaleserves to he in hi- owl words: 

the summer of onen Close pnd sultry 
a church that was excessively crowded, 
& yotng priest who was in the act of preaching 
Was suddenly seized with giddiness in the pulpit. 
The words. he was uttering became indistinct ; 
he soon lost the power of speech, and sank down | 


Apparente, Les Conséquences Réelles des In- 
humations Precipitées, et Le ‘Temps 
lequel peut persister L’Aptitude étre Rappeleé 
au la Vie, by the late regretted Dr. Charles 
Londe, records accidents which are more likely 
than the preceding to occur in England. Even 
were the bathing season not at hand, deaths by 


We 


upon the floor, He was taken out of the church 
and carried home. Every body thought that all 
Was over. Some hours atterward thé funeral bell 
Was tolled, and the usual preparations were made 
tor the interment. lis evesight was gone: but 
it, like the voung lady I have mentioned, he 
could see nothing, he could nevertheless hear; 
und I need not say that what reached his pars dr vning are always to be apprehended. 
Was not caleulated to reassure him. The ae ther ties cite the following: — - 

for came, examined him, and pronounced him 

dead: and after the usual inquiries as to his in the afternoon, near fhe Pont des Arts. Paris, 
age, the place of his birth, ete., gave permission a body, which appeared lifeFess, was taken out 
tor his interment next morning. The venera- of the river. It was that of a young man, 


ble bishop, in whose cathedral the young priest twenty vears of age, dark-complexioned, and 
Was preaching when he was seized with the fit. strongly built. ‘The corpse was discolored and 


came to his bedside to recite the De Profundis. 


The body was measured for the coftin. Night with blue: a thick and yellowish froth exuded 


came on, and you will easily feel how inexpress- from the mouth: the eyes were open, fixed, and 
ible was the anguish of the living being in such motionless; the limbs limp and drooping. No 
&situation. At last, amidst the voices murmur- pulsition of the heart nor trace of respiration 
ing around him, he distinguished that of one was perceptible, The body had remained under 
whom he had known from-infancy.* That voice water for a considerable time; the search after 
produced a marvelous effect, and excited him to it, made in Dr, Bourgeois’s presence, lasted fully 
make a superhuman effort. Of what followed [twenty minutes. That gentleman did not hesi- 
need say no ngore than that the scemingly dead tate to incur the derision of the lookers-on, by 
man stood neXt day in the pulpit from which proceeding to attempt the resurrection of what, 
he had been taken for dead. ‘Phat young priest, in their eves, was a mere lump of clay. Never- 
sentlemen. is the same man who is now speaking theless, several hours afterward, the supposed 
betore vou, and who, more than forty vears after Corpse Was restored to life, thanks to the obsti- 
that-evenit, implores those in authority not mere- nate perseverance of the doctor, who, although 
ly to watch vigilantly over the careful execution strong and enjoying robust health, was several 
of the legal prescriptions with regard to inter: times on the point of losing courage, and aban- 
nents, but to enact fresh ones, in order to pre- doning the patient in despair. 7 
vent the, reeurrence of irreparable misfortunes.” But what would have happened if Dr. Bour- 
A remarkable pamphlet, Lettre sur La Mort geois, instead of persistently remaining stooping 


Pendant 


On the 13th of July, 1829, about two o'clock 


cold: the face and lips were swollen and tinged | 


2 close narrow corner, or 


to open it, the grocer 
the shopman’s laziness, and proceeding to his 
sleeping-hole 

tionless in bed, completely deprived of conscious- 
ness. 
he immediately sent in -search of 
suspected a case of asphyxia by mephitism. 
Suspicions were confirmed by the sight of a night- 


| over the inanimate body, with watchful eve and 
9 ge ear, to catch the first rustling of the 
heart, had left the drowned man, after half an 
hour's fruitless endeavor, as often happens? The 
unfortunate young man would have been Iaid jy 
the grave, although capahl of restoration to life! 
To this case, Dr. Bourgeois. in the Archives de 
Medecine, adds others, in which individuals who 
had remained under water as long as s1x HOURS 
were recalled to life by efforts which weaker 
conviction than his own would have refrained 
from making. ‘These facts lead Dr. Londe to 
the conclusion that, every day, drowned indirid- 
uals are buried, who, with greater perseverance, 
might be restored to life, 

Nor is suffocation by foul air 


gas a rare form of death. It is possible that 


suspended animation may now and then have 
been mistaken for the absolute extinction of life. 
Dr. Londe gives an instructive case to the pur- 
pose. At the extremity of a large grocer’s shop 
rather hole, was the 
sleeping-place of the shopman who managed the 
night sale till the shop was closed, and who 
opened the shutters at four in the morning. On 
the 16th of January, 1825, there were loud 
knocks at the grocer’s door. As nobody. stirred 
rose himself. grumbling at 
to scold him. He found him mo- 
Terror-struck by the idea of sudden death, 
atoctor, who 
His 


and mephitical | 


ARPEP 
lantp, Which had gone 
With oil and Wick; 
faining the remains ¢, 
to ashes, ; 
In We Of a severcy 
the bgtiont taken inty 
a chdir in POSition g 
ble. The limbs of the 
drooping, the Pupils y 
trace either of breathiy 
or arteries; jn short, 
death, ; The Most app 
were Persiste 
OUL success. - At lag 
noon, that is, after ,/;, 
tion, a slight Movemen 
of the heart, 4 few hy 


“LONG BRANCH BY by W 


opened his eves, regained 
able to converse with the 
Dr. I 
conclusions as before: 14 
focated by mephitism are | 
when they might be save 


his resurrection. 


pectat 
Bile ( 
peli, t 
bt unf; 


We have had cholera 1Rhis 


have it again. 


At such 


ring 


hurried interments are DOBnere] 


almost unavoidable. 


peculiarities of that feartu 
some of the’ symptoms 0! 


N@erthe] 


isens 
eath, 


the coldness, and the 
life has taken its depart¥e. N 


states, as an acknowled 
pronounced dead of choley 
seen to move one or mo 
While M.- Trach 


death. 
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ave been repeatedly 
of their limbs ‘after 
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mle draws the same | 


to Poland to study the cholera) was opening a 
subject in the dead-house of the Bagatelle Tos- 
pital in Warsaw, he saw another body (that of a 
woman of fifty, who had died in two days, hav- 
ing her eves still bright, her joints supple, but 
the whole surface extremely cold) which visibly 
moved its left foot ten or twelve times in the 
course of an hout. Afterward the right foot 


participated in the same movement, but very 
M. Trachez sent for Mr. Searle, an kn- 


feebly. 
glish surgeon, to direct his attention to the phe- 
nomenon. Mr. Searle had offen remarked it. 
The woman, nevertheless, was left in the dis- 
secting-room, and thence taken to the cemetery. 
Several other medical men stated that they had 
made similar observations. From whieh M. 
Trachez dfaws the inference: 


J. FRoM THE ORIGINAL RY RosENBURG. | 


‘to think that many cholera patients have been 


” 


buried alive. 


6601 


** It is allowable 


was about to. wrap the corpse in its winding- 
sheet. Suddenly a rattling noise issued trom 
‘Thérése’s chest. She opened her eves, and, in 
a hollow voice, said to the nurse: ‘* What are 
vou doing here? I am not dead. Get away 
with you.” 
convenience than a deafness, which lasted about 
two months. 

In Germany coffins, with the corpses laid out 
in them, are placed in a building where a keeper 
watches day and night. During the forty years 
that this svstem has been in force not a single 
case of apparent are been proved to occur. 
This negative result ¢an not be cited as conclu- 
sive, either for or againgt the system. Ina coun- 
try where a million of people annually die, an 


-experimeht embracing only forty-six thousand 


corpses is too partial to be relied on as evidence. 
Moreover, mortuary chambers exist only in a 


Dr. Vevrat, attached to the Bath Fstablish- , few great centres of population ; and it is espe- 


ment. Aix. Savoy, was sent for to La Roche (De- 
partment of the Yonne) to visit a cholera patient, 
Therese X.. who had lost all the members of her 
family by the: same disease. 
complete state of asphyxia. 
not a-drop of blood flowed. 


He opened a vein: 
He applied leeches ; 


they bit, and immediately loosed their hold. He- 


covered the body with stimulant applications, and 
went to take a little rest, requesting to be called 
if the patient manifested any signs of life. The 
night and next diy passed without any change. 
While making preparations for the burial they 
noticed a little blood oozing out of the leech- 
bites. Dr. Veyrat, informed of the cireum- 
stance, entered the chamber just as the nurse 


He found her in a 


cially in small towns and country districts, where 
medical men are too busy to inspect the dead, 
that premature interments are to be apprehended. 

M. de Parville announces the possibility fof 
distinguishing every form of lethargy from real 
death. He professes to place in any one’s hands 
a self-acting apparatus which would declare, 
not only whether the death be real, but wou/d 
leave in the hands of the experimenter a written 
proof of the reality of the death. The scheme 
is this: It is well known that atropine pos- 
sesses the property of considerably dilating the 
pupil-of the eye. Oculists constantly make use 
of it when they want to perform an operation or 
to examine the interior of the eye. Now M. le 

? ‘ 


Docteur Bouchot has shown that atropine has 
no action on the pupil when death is real. Ina 
state of Jethargy the pupil, under the influence 
of a few drops of atropine, dilates in the course 

the dilatation also takes place 


Abe few minutes: 
She recovered, and felt no other in- aGew instants after death; *but it ceases ahso- 


lutely in a quarter of an hour or half an hour at 
the very longest ; consequently, the enlargement 


of the pupil is a certain sign that death is only 


apparent. . 

This premised, imagine a little camera -ob- 
scura, scarcely so big as an opera-glass, contain- 
ing a slip of photographie paper, which is kept 
unrolling for five-and-twenty or thirty minutes 
by means of clock-work. ‘This apparatus, placed 
a short distance in front of the dead person's eye, 


will depict on the paper the pupil of the eye, | Whether queer people 


= 


Wen. 


~ = 


=> 


which will have been previously moistened with 
a few drops of atropine. . It is evident that, as 
the paper slides before the eve of the corpse. if the 
pupil dilate, its photographic image will be di- 
lated; if, on the contrary, it remains-‘unchanged, 
the image will retain its original size.q An in- 
spection of the papegthen enables the expert- 


»menter to read upon it whether the death is real 


or apparent only. 

By this simple method‘a hasty or careless @er- 
tificate of death becomes impossible. ‘The in- 
strument applies the test, and counts the min- 
utes. The doctor and the civil ‘officer vga 
lieved from further responsibility. The paper 
gives evidence that the verification has actually 
and carefully been made; for, suppose that half 
an hour‘is required to produce 4 test that can be 
relied on, the length of the strip of paper un- 


with green galloon lace. 


- 


rolled marks the time during which the experi- 
ment has been continued. An apparatus of the 
kind might be placed in the hands of the minis- 
ter or one of the notables of every parish. Such 
a system would silence the apprehensions of the 
most timid. ears — natural enough — would 
disappear, and the world would be shocked by 
no fresh cases of premature burial. 


THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN 
| DEATH. | 


THE innocent eccentricities of certain mem- 
bers of the human family have afforded much 
entertainment to the rest since the world began. 
were more plentiful in 
by-gone times than they 
are at present; whether 
the world be less or more 
fatuous than it was, we 
have not the slightest 


notion. <Asit gets old- 
wer, we should hope it 
grows wiser; though 


this does not, in indi 
vidual eases at least, al- 
ways follow. But that 
we have still eecentrics 
Among tis, persons whose 
doings are just as eure 
as any vagaries © pre- 
"viously recorded, there 
seems no reason what- 
ever to doubt. 


cently announced that a 
married lady in New 
York had left the whole 
otf her property for the 
purpose of. building a 
chiwch, on the econdi- 
tion that her body anc 
bones should be made 
into mortar, in which to 
lay the corner-stone of 
the edifice. What avery 
eccentric lady she must 
have been! Think of 
the originality of the no- 
tion! None but a per- 
son of irregular mind 
could have conceived it. 
Her object or motive we 
do not and can never 
know, but her Inst will 
and testament is cer- 
‘tainly one of the ‘most 
extraordinary curiosities 
of testamentary litera- 
ture on records 

A short time previous- 
lv we read that Professor 
W. -B. Powell, an ‘emi- 
nent Amerigan physician 
and phrenologist, lately 
dead, bequeathed his 
head to one of his pu- 
pils, a Mrs. Kinsey.— 
‘The exeentor of the de- 
ceased employed Dr. 
Curtis, of Cincinnati, to 
take off his head, which 
ix now in the possession 
of the fortunate légatee. 
What will she do with 
it? We never heard of 
a foot being bequeathed 
by any bédy. ‘There is, 
however, the legacy of. 
a hand gy record. The 
will of /Philip /Thick- 
nesse, Esquire, who died 
durivg the last century, 
runs thus: desire 
that after my death my 
right handemay be cut 
off and sent to Lord 
Dudley, that he may see 
the hand dead which 
when livinggliad pot only 


guineas in his youth, 
- Which his father wanted 
in his age, as wellras 
i expensive education, 
with a view of what he 
wes to be, yather than 
what he then mas: sin- 
verely hoping thereby 
that stich a deadly sight 
may aw aken his deluded 
mind, and teach him 
his duty to threat 
he may obtain pardon 
for his neglect of a fa- 
ther who once loved him 
with unbounded attee- 
tion, and who dying for- 
; gives him, as he does all 
hisenemies.”” Few per- 


‘sons. we dare sav, would be inclined to consider 


the legacy a handsome one; but the story is pa- 
thetic. 
An inhabitant.of London, who lived about four 
centuries ago, left eight shillmgs to be expended 
annually in the purchase of fagots with which 
to burn heretics. John Hodge has kept bis 
name out of oblivion by giving twenty shilling» 
a year to a poor man to go about the parish 
church of Trvsall during sermon-time to keep 
people awake and dogs out of church. Henry 
Green, of Melhourne, Derbyshire, gave his prop- 
erty to provide green waistcoats for four poor 
women every year, such waistcoats to be trimmed 
rat In the same neighbor- 
hood, and inspired by a similar feeling, Thomas 
Gray provided gray waistcoats and gray coats. 
John Nicholson, a London stationer, was so at- 
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fached 10 his family name that the bulk.of his 
property was given in charity for the support and 
maintenance of such poor persons in England as 
shall appear to be of the name of Nicholson—a 
very catholic benefaction, certainly. Then we 
have ** The Brown Bequest,” published a short 
time ago, Joseph Brown, Esq., of Goldsworth- 
all, left a splendid estate to endow a hospital in 


‘Sillerton for the education of boys of the name 


of Brown, preference being given to those who 
combine the prefix of: Joseph with the surname. 
According to one of Brown's executors, the enor- 
mous sum_of £50,000 is being expended upon 
the buildings, and all for the accommodation of 
only nineteen boys. We incline to think that so 
magnificent a fortune might have been turned to 
much hetteraccount. ‘The executors purpose to 
exhibit **in a glass case, in the great entrance- 
hall of the institution, the original ragged coat 
in which the founder came to Sillerton, in March, 
1704.” This story of the tattered coat reminds 
us of another instance where an extraordinary 
prichant for present as well as posthumous ad- 
miration may JeAd a man to commit an act of 
the most egregious folly, vanity, and bad taste. 
In the museum of the Chambers’ Institution, at 
Peebles, which was founded at a cost of some 
£20, 000 there may be seen, carefully bracketed 
to the eg small box or chest, on the lid of 
which there is an inscription to this effect: 
“This box belonged to William Chambers when 
an apprentice in Edinburgh, between. the years 
1814 and 1819, and which then contained all he 
possessed in the world.” Incredible as it may 
seem, the inscription, as we happen to know, is 
in the handwriting of the founder himself, who 
is no other than the senior member of the well- 
known firm of publishers. Surely this is push- 
ing ** Chambers’s Information for the People” to 
fhe very utmost. While one man endows a col- 
lege, andther provides for a cat. With others 
the ru/ing passion has been for dogs, horses, and 
parrots. ‘Thus the will of Sir Jacob Hanslar, 
who died so recently as 1867, contained an an- 
nuity to his servant; and £10 to provide food for 
his parrot. Mrs. Hannah White, in 1798, left 
iu trust to one of her servants the sum of £25 
per annum for the maintenance of five favorite 
cats ** during the term of their natural lives.” 
About the same date (1790) we find the Right 
Hon. Henry Morrice, of Grove House, Chelsea, 
bequeathing his seat to Mrs. Luther, under the 
following very singular restrictions: All the 
horses and dogs on the premises were to be care- 
filly fed and attended to until they died a natu- 
ral death, and his own servant was to have two 
rooms in the house as long as he lived. In de- 
fault of such attention to the animals, Mrs. Lu- 
ther would have only a life-interest in the prem- 
ises; but if she fulfilled the intentions of the will 
the estate would be absolutely at her own dis- 
posal. All the animals and the servant being 
dead, the estate was put up for sale in 1819. 
Regarding Mr. Morrice, Colman, in his ‘* Ran- 
om Reeords,” says, ** remember seeing this 
place, and the then master of it, one morning, 
when I was a lad. -On entering the court-yard 
we were assailed by a very numerous pack of 
curs in full cry; this was occasioned by Mr. 
Morrice’s humanity toward animals. All the 
stray mongrels which happened to follow him in 
London he sent down to‘his villa. He had a 
mure in his stables called * Curious,’ who, though 
attended with the greatest care, was almost a 
skeleton from old age. Many of his horses en- 
joyed a luxurious: sinecure. During summer 
they were turned into his park, where, in sultry 
weather, they reposed beneath the shade of the 
trees, when a boy was employed to flap the flies 
from their hides. The honors shown by Mr. 
Morrice to his beasts of burden were only inferior 
to these which Caligula lavished on his charger.” 
The testator, in this instance, showed his affec- 
tion for his horses and dogs by conferring annu- 
ities upon them. A very different feeling, how- 
ever, operated with the late Mr. Borlase Wing- 
field. Mr. Wingfield was a wine and spirit mer= 
chant near Harwood, where he died in August, 
IsG7. In his will he requested that his horse, 
to which he was much attached, should follow 
him to the grave, afterward have a good feed of 
corn, aud then be destroyed. The injunction 
was strictly carried out. The horse, with the 
closed carriage. of the deceased, followed in the 
rear of the funeral procession, and the next day, 


_after being well fed with corn, it was taken to 


the side of a pit which had been dug in a field 


adjoining the residence of its late master, and . 


there ‘blown’ by a veterinary surgeon. The 
operation was performed in the following man- 
ner: ‘Phe jugular vein was opened, and an iron 
pipe having been inserted in the vein, the pipe 
was blown dowa until the horse expired, which 
occurred in about half'a minute. Mr. Wingfield 
had also requested that the whole of his domes- 
tic animals might be destroyed at the same time, 
and buried with the horse., Several cats were 
accordingly drowned, and the remains of a faith- 
tul dog which had died about a month before 
were exhumed, and all were buried in one grave. 
The testator left bequests to the whole of his 
servants, but, as was jocularly remarked at the 
time, the servants were not to be destroved! We 
have had more than one instance of late of a per- 
son disposing of his or her surplus cash to found 
a Retuge for homeless cats; and a few years ago 
one of the partners of a well-known firm of 
drapers in London left the enormous sum of 
£50,000 with which to build a Home for stray 
dogs. ‘Thyp-+deceased’s relatives have been striv- 
itz hard ever siice to get the will set aside, but 
apparently without snecess. 

Mrs. Margaret Thompson's last will and testa- 
ment is something unique, Her passion was not 
for dogs or cats, but for Scotch snuff. She died 


at her house in Boyle Street, Burlington Gar- 
dens, in 1776, and her will set forth that as it 
was usual to put flowers into the coffins of de- 
parted friends, and she had never found any 


flowers so fragrant and refreshing as the precious 
powder, her old and trusty servant, Sarah Stuart, 
was to take care her body was covered with the 
best Scotch snuff. Six men, the greatest snuff- 
takers in the parish of St. James, were to carry 
her to the grave, each wearing a snuff-colored 
beaver hat instead of mourning; and the half- 
dozen old maids, selected to act as pall-bearers, 
were to be supplied with boxes of snuff where- 
with to refresh themselves on the road. The 
officiating clergyman was to be paid five guineas 
on condition that he walked in front of the coffin, 
and ‘‘ took a certain quantity, not exceeding one 
pound” of the same.. Sarah got £20 on condi- 
tion that she strewed at least two te Al 
said snuff at the door of the testatrix’s residence, 
and walked before the corpse for the purpose of 
distributing ‘‘every twenty yards a large hand- 
ful of Scotch snutt to the ground and upon the 
crowd.” Lastly, to every legacy bequeathed by 
Dame Thompson was attached a gift of one 
pound of what she called ‘‘the grand cordial of 
nature.” ‘lhe story of another old lady and 
her tea may appropriately follow. Mr. Day, 
the founder of Fairlop fair, had a housekeeper 
who had lived with him for thirty years, and 
was equally eccentric. She had two strong at- 
tachments; one to her wedding-ring and gar- 
ments, the other to tea. When she died Mr. 
Day would nof*permit her ring to be taken off. 
If that were attempted, he said, she would come 
to life again. He directed that she should be 
buried in her wedding-dress, and a pound of tea 
in each hand. ‘These directions were literally 
obeyed. It,is a sad reflection on the frailty of 
human nature that some persons do not allow 


their resentments to sleep with them in the 


grave, but leave behind them wills which excite 
the bitterest animosities among their surviving 
relatives and friends, 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY.. 


CHAPTER LII. 


AND THE WORLD RUNS MERRY AS 
HERETOFORE. 


Ir was evening at Auriel; a sad-hued even- 
ing, full of damp vapors and wan colors; only 
in the west was the dull, sodden earth glorified, 
and there every leaf that quivered in the glow 
of the rosy light appeared a tiny blaze of gold; 
elsewhere all was desolate-looking; the bare 
boughs were soaked black by rain, the tawny 
foliage lay thick over the rose-beds, or made 
bronze colored circles round the dead-looking 
shrubs, 

It was very dreary, Lady Diana thought, as 
she walked up the avenue on her way to the 
house. When she drew nearer to the huge red 
building with its long range of windows glitter- 
ing in those last fierce beams of the winter sun, 
she paused with a sudden terror lest eyes by her 
unseen might be watching her approach from be- 
hind those uncanny-looking squares. 

Then she reasoned herself into composure. 
Who even of her intimates would recognize her 
thus, muffled up in dark clothes—a thick veil 
obscuring her face, a black velvet net conceal-” 
ing the brightness of her hair; even her gloves 
were black, and her pretty feet were disfigured 
by clumsy-looking shoes. 

She walked on toward the door, but her heart 
beat so fast as she stood on the threshold that 
she felt suffocated, and it was some minutes be- 
fore she nerved herself-to give a tap, so feeble 
that a quick-eared mouse would scarcely have 
been startled by it, far less the deaf old woman 
who sat crooning over the kitchen hearth. Find- 
ing her appeal futile, and dreading, she scarce 
knew why, to rouse the echoes in that vast house, 
Lady Diana peered in at the only window through 
which she saw a gleam of fire-light, and looked 
intently at the scene before her. 

Only one person was visible, and that was old 
Sally, who crouched over the fire with her hands 
crossed on her lap; she was half asleep, and her 
lips were murmuring some little lullaby which 
had stilled her babe’s cry many weary years ago. 

‘**’There can be no one else in the house,” the 
watcher thought; ‘** she would not be so still and 
inactive if she were not alone.”’ 

Emboldened by this idea, Lagly Diana lifted 
the latch of the side-door, and finding that it 
yielded to her touch, she walked in, and, direct- 
ed by the fire-light, made her way to the kitchen. 

‘** Who's that ?” the old woman said, suddenly 
waking up and looking at her visitor with an air 
of suspicion. 


‘*T hope I haven’t startled you,” Lady Diana 


said, kindly. ‘Then she explained that she had 
been sent to Auriel by some friends of the girl 
who had lately died. ‘‘ They wish me to make 
some to you for all your trou- 
ble,” se added, judiciously, producing some gold; 
and gid Sally's confidence was won at once. 

‘YSo you're a friend of the poor thing that’s 
gore; well now I've often thought it strange no’ 
one come to see the last of her. Ah! how she 
did sutier, to be sure,” the crone said, in a tone 
of melancholy satisfaction. ‘‘ And she was car- 
ried out, ma’am, by that very door you just come 
in at.” 

Lady Diana shivered and looked round un- 
comfortably. 

** Don't talk about it,” she said, hastily. ‘I 
hate to hear of death.” . 

** Well, it ain't much good shutting your eyes 
to him when you're sure to see him some day,” 
Sally answered, composedly. ‘For my part, 
I'm ready for him. P raps, if you spent fifty 
years in working to keep hunger from your in- 
side and rheumatics from your limbs, you'd be 
tired out as Iam. Poor Miss Azalea, she used 
té whirl about the house gay as a kitten, and 
sing something about life’s being beautiful; but, 
bless you! that’s all according to one’s weekly 


wages and state of health. My life’s been ugly 
enough.” 

‘*Did any one but yourself take care of that 
poor girl?’ Lady Diana asked, abruptly. ‘‘I 
must make amends to every body, you know.” 

‘‘'There was only the old doctor. Maybe he 
won't be sorry to have a present for all his new 
carriage; and there’s Mr. Douglas, but—” 

‘But what?” the other broke in with impa- 
tience. 

““T was thinking, dear,’’ the old woman an- 
swered, slowly, ‘‘that no one can comfort him, 
since not the Great Power of all has done it; he 
sits there—up stairs where she died—and he 
sleeps there at night, and sometimes, when I 
pass the door, 1 think I hear him calling her 
name; but softly, as if he feared to wake some- 
body.” 

‘*Ts he there now ?” 

**T count he is.” 

**Could I look at him? Could I sée him 
without his seeing me? [I should like to carry 
back word how he looked ; they would be sorry 
if he were ill; but I should be afraid he might 
be angry if he saW me,” stammered Lady Diana. 

**T don’t think he’d take notice,” Sally sug- 
gested, ‘‘if you was to go to the door (it mostly 
stands open) and look at him.” | 

But her companion turned a shade paler un- 
der her veil, and shook her head. 

**T dare not risk it,” she murmured. | 

She had come to seek out this man that she 
might face the truth; but if her suspicions were 
correct, she would have met the awful eyes of 
the arisen dead sooner than his glance. | 

‘Hie could never forgive, for he can neve 
forget what my fault led him to,” she thought. 
‘* And so my sin (a venial one after all) is mag- 
nified by his consequent crime; what a fool he 
was to come back that night! But what a fool 
I am—it may not be he after al]. I declare, if 
it is not, I'll put up a memorial window to him 
in his parish church !” 

'** If we go to the top of them,” Sally said, in- 
dicating the last flight of stairs, ‘‘ you can stand 
behind me, and I warrant he won't notice us.” 

Lady Diana walked up to a dingy fragment 
of mirror which hung. on the wall, and took 
heart when she observed how complete her dis- 
guise was; at the same time, with a pang of 
vexed vanity, she noted what an ungainly ap- 
pearance she made. . 

“*Tf he did recognize me by any chance,” she 
meditated, ‘‘I should pull down my back hair 
as if by accident, and toss aside this ugly bon- 
net.” 

When they reached the door of Azalea’s room 
she hung back with a desperate dread creeping 
over her heart. 

She experienced that sudden sense of failure— 
failure of nerve, purpose, and ‘physical power, 
which sometimes afflicts us when we are brought 
face to face with the peril which at a far distance 
we have wooed boldly. | 

Then her heart strengthened with resolution, 


such resolve as sustains the wretch who wel- 


comes the final agony which puts an end to 
unavailing torture. 

With a long-drawn sigh, and a face contracted 
with the pain of that moment of sharp anxiety, 
Lady Diana advanced to the threshold of the 
room indicated by the old woman, and leaning 
against the door-post saw into the interior of the 
chamber; and saw also in the recess of a window 
the bowed form of the man she sought. 

The wan rays of the fading sun fell on his 
head and face, but not all the glory of full day 
could have evoked any responsive brightness 
from the deep gloom of those desolate eyes. 
He was looking, not at the rosy drift of clouds, 
nor at the flights of birds that blackened the red 
face of the sun. ‘There was, in his glance, a 
certain sad wistfulness—the pathetic doubt of 
one who seeks an answer out of silence, who im- 
plores hope from darkness ; but there was no in- 
terest or sympathy expressed in external objects. 
His countenance was set in the dull immobility 
of despair—despair such as no human being 
might remove or console. . Lady Diana looked 
intently at the gray silken masses of hair, at the 
deep lines under the eyes, at the ashen cheeks 
and withered hands, crossed listlessly one over 
the other, and breathed more freely. The man 
she remembered, the man whom she had feared to 
recognize to-day, had worn a very different aspect. 
Stuart Merton's hair was of a sunny brown, 
his forehead white, and his full lips red; his 
cheeks had always been pallid, but when they 
last touched hers in his parting embrace they 
were as smooth as ivory, and. unscarred by a 
single wrinkle; he had been tall and broad- 
shouldered, carrying his head with a certain 
proud grace, not unbecoming to one whose heart 
was rich with happiness. ‘This aged and with- 


ered man, sitting so strangely quiet in the gath- - 


ering dusk, bore no resemblance to him whom 
the sea had sucked down into its depths eighteen 
years ago. 

Some books were lying partially open on the 
table, and written papers, on which the ink was 
dry, were spread before him. 


The wan streaks of sunset that were narrow-— 


ing toward the west presently streamed over a 
vase filled with dead flowers, which stood near 
him, and over a piece of blue ribbon, which, 
trailing close to the glass goblet, cast a dym re- 
flection of its hue on to the slender transparent 
stem of the cup. 

Glancing mechanically at the varying color 
of the glass, Douglas's eyes presently fell on the 
ribbon, and in an instant the whole expression 
of his face changed ;, the lips quivered, the eyes 
shone out under a sudden blur of tears like 
stars dimmed by mist. He took the ribbon in 
his hands gently, as if it were a living thing 
which would shrink from 4 rough touch. As 
he caressed this with tender fingers, babbling 
some inarticulate murmur of love, every hard 
line relaxed as all the tense composure of de- 


| 


felt it to be best to do. 


‘a subdued, caressing tone. 


‘spair gave way. Something of youth’s fire and 


youth’s mobility returned to his face in the sud- 
den storm of passion which swept over it. As 
the dying light shone on his eyes, all afire with 
the pain of memory, on his lips, tremulous in 
their struggle to keep grief restrained, his changed 
expression was revealed to the watcher at the 
door. She involuntarily shrank back a few steps, 
and, as she put her hand to her heart, she could 
scarcely repress a groan, as, with a great throb 
of terror, she admitted the suspicion that this 


man’s countenance was not, after all, unfamiliar 


to her. 

‘*T can not tell, I can not be sure,”’ she 
moaned to herself; ‘‘how am I to decide it 
without risk of detection ?” 

She stretched out her head, so as to get a 
fuller view of the occupant ofthe room without 
obtruding herself on his notice. She did not 
again stand in the doorway, but peered round 
with the lithe grace and attitude of a bird watch- — 
ing an inimieal approach; then, with a sudden 
access of resolution, with a desperate desire to 
terminate this great pain of doubt, she crouched 
yet farther out of sight, and called, in a tone 
strangely hoarse and troubled— 

Stuart—Stuart Merton!” 

She was conscious of his startled gesture; of 
a pale face looking in the direction of the door; 
and then, as his tall figure uprose and moved 
toward her through the gloom of that lonely 
chamber, she put out her hands with the desire 
to clutch at those of the old woman who had 
accompanied her; praying, in a choked whis- 
per, ‘Take me away; keep me from his sight :” 
but.the old woman was gone. She had wearied 
of standing there in the dark, cold atmosphere, 
when her little fire down stairs was blazing a 
welcome for her, and so she stole away while 
Lady Diana lingered; and the latter felt voice 
and hands alike become powerless, as with a sick 
sensation about her heart, and a dull film clos- 
ing over her eyes, she lost all consciousness, and 
dropped down in a heap at her husband’s feet. 

When Lady Diana awoke to the pain of return- 
ing sense she felt like one who moves in the dull 
atmosphere of a dream; a dream encumbered 


_by the presence of a hideous terror. 7 


What was this dark chamber illumined only 
by the fitful blazes. of a wood fire? and who was 
he who sat opposite to her, looking intently at 
the flaring light? 

It was not until she saw the sheen of a blue 
ribbon, which dangled from his neck, that she 
thoroughly realized the full trouble of her wak- 
ing state. This was Stuart, then; the Stuart 
whom for so many years she had believed to be 
physically naught; this was the body which was 
thought to have resolved into dust; and from 
his deep-set eyes gleamed indications of the soul 
which she had imagined to be existent in the 
realms of unknown beatitude. 

She dared not give herself time to reflect, fear- 
ing lest her tongue might again freeze with fear, 
and feminine weakness interfere with what she 
She was agitated and 
unnerved by the mental struggle of the last two 
days. She was in part afraid, and in part re- 
morseful. Imagination with her sometimes sup- 
plied the place of what jn a nobler woman would 
be called a heart ; and a strange pang of repent- 
ance pierced her; a glow of shame made her 
cheek hot as she remembered what her life had 
been since she parted from this man, who sat 
there motionless in the twilight; the very sight 
of him, and the memories he evoked, were, in 
themselves, her punishment and condemnation. 

Douglas was wearing the same absent look in 
his eyes as when she first saw him in the light 
of the dreary winter sun. He did. ice her | 
return to consciousness, of which, ifideed, she 
gave no outward sign, excepti the irre- 
pressible quiver of her lids, and a slight tremu- 
lous movement of her pale lips. 

For a while she looked at him stealthily, not 
daring to break the grim silence. ‘Then, with a 
quick movement of her hand, she disengaged 
the masses of fair hair from their disfiguring 
net, freed herself of the heavy shaw] which con- 
cealed her figure, and rising up before him, stood 
for an instant as if irresolute, and then sank 
down, clinging to his knees, an embodiment of 
Correggio’s Magdalen—a Magdalen in grace of 
form, in softness of disheveled tresses—tresses 
which made a glory of soft light over Douglas’s 
black garb and folded hands; a Magdalen in 
penitence of face and in her shamed attitude; a 
Magdalen who believed herself to be suffering 
the pangs of remorse, but who was in reality 
only writhing under the wound of detection— 
one, in fact, who would sin again as soon as she 
had secured herself against the mischances of 
discovery. 

Still clasping his knee, she cried out, “ For-F 
give! forgive !”’ 

She did not venture to lift up her face to his ; 
she did not dare to counterfeit joy in meeting 
his eyes ; she felt that such an assumption would 
be impossible to her, and would seem incredible 
to him; she could only wail out all her terror 
and remorse in a passionate entreaty for pardon. 

‘*Qh, forgive me!” she cried. ‘*Oh, Stu- 
art, speak just one word to say that I need not 
fear a curse in your eyes.” 

A flush of color had come back to her cheeks, 
and her hair gleamed like gold in the light of 
the fire. Her sleeves had fallen back from her 
outstretched arms, revealing their fair round- 
ness. .As she wound them tighter about his 
knees, he was reminded of the strange sinuous 
beauty of Lamia. 

‘*Won't you know me?” she said, at last, in 
‘* Have you not one 


word to give Ana?” 

He removed her quietly; not as if she was 
an object of aversion, but simply as something 
which inconvenienced him. : 

‘Yes, I Know you very well,” he said, quiet- 
ly; but what then 2?” 
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‘had gone mad for jealousy of her?—who had 
_wrecked his whole because of her sin? Was his 


“crave of famine ‘arid scorch of thirst; or those 
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Something in his tone exasperated her. 

‘*Ts that all you will say to me?” she an- 
swered, with somewhat of reproach in her tone. 

A gleam of anger lit up his deep gray eyes. 
‘**T will say, if you will, that you are the devil 
who led me to do a murder. You have made 
memory a hell to me........ Do you remember 
that man who kissed you in the fond conviction 
that I was far distant and unconscious of my 
shame?...... Do you ever recall his living face 
as you last saw it, flushed with the feeling of 
your parting embrace?...... and did you see 
him afterward ?” 

She shivered, and bent her head lower. ‘‘ No,” 
she whispered. ‘‘I never saw him again. I 
knew he was there, close by; but I would not 
look at-him.” 

‘* But does he never look- at you?” Douglas, 
said, his face brightening with nervous excite- 
ment. ‘‘Do you not see his dim set eyes, his 
pinched nostrils that never dilate with breath 
but which grow every day more shriveled a 
Don’t you see how all the proud 
blood had gone away from his wax-like face—\ 
all the brightness from his lank, dull hair? 
Does he never reproach you in your dreams, for 
not having given him ‘more time ?’—two hot, 
angry minutes sent his soul to God. I have 
thought sometimes, Aka, that those two minutes 
would be repaid to me by an eternity of hell; 
but God’s mercy is the grand altar, the asylum 
for those who fly from the ban of their own con- 
sciences, and it is my hope that He has let me 
work out some of my penance here, so that I 
may yet meet her hereafter.” , 

His voice died away in a murmur of prayer. 
Ife seemed to be appealing for the Djyine con- 
solation of which he had just spoken, and as he 
communed with Invisible Glory, his withered 
face became trhnsfigured with a beauty surpass- 
ing that of youth. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
THE END AT LAST. 


THE woman at his feet felt inexpressibly 
awed and humbled. Was this the husband who 


great love, and his great wrath for love's sake, 
all merged into a religious frenzy; or had much 
sorrow unsettled his fine intellect, making him a 
prey to all the troubled fancies and weird ter- 
rors Of an infirm imagination ? 

**Ts it you, Stuart?” she moaned, as she still 
crouched at his feet. ‘* Are you the Stuart I 
knew—the Stuart who loved me?” 

- He looked at her with sudden anger in his face. 

‘*Why did you come to torment me?” he 
said, impatiently.. ‘* Have you not worked me 
trouble enough? Can not you let me beat rest ? 
How can I obtain peace when you intrude on 
me all the crnel memories of the past? I look 
at vou, and I see that dead man’s eyes shining 
in the wicked light of yours. I see vour tricks 
of gesture, your caressing hands; and I am re- 
minded of the lie which blasted my prime of 
life. I tried to,put it away from me—all the old 
sickening despair, the keen, deep wound of ‘that 
blighted time. I succeeded so far as you were 
concerned; as years went on, and your worth- 
lessness became more ‘evident to me, as the 
glamour of love died away in my heart, and my 
eyes saw with the relentless clearness of truth, 
I loathed you for all the pain you had caused 
me. I shrank from the thought of you as a 
prisoner shrinks at the sight of the rack which 
has tortured his every limb. Passion was wept 
away in tears; the memory of you was more 
bitter than gall, and I prayed that your image 
might never cross my thoughts even in the un- 
reality of dreams.” 

‘*Am I so horrible to you, then?” she fal- 
tered, looking up at him with deprecating eyes. 
‘*Can you not grant me one forgiving thought? 
I was guiltless of actual sin, Stuart, I swear it ; 


‘¢ Bah!” he interrupted, impatiently; ‘‘ what 
matters it? You were guilty enough to ruin 
me, and to murder that other. I have no sym- 
pathy for those women who desecrate their souls 
with the assumption of vices of which they are 
practically free. You feign love in your speech, 
polluting your lips the while with affirming 
kisses; you, for mere lust of vanity, draw on 
men toward a hell ‘of temptation which ends in 
their damnation; your counterfeit love arouses 
in them all the hot tempest of disordered pas- 
sions; you inflict real pain, while your assumed 
emotion is nothing but a pleasant diversion for 
your idle hours. Such women as you, Ana, 
are infinitely more contemptible than the poor 
wretches who grovel in actual sin, to escape the 


animal souls, mere slaves of the flesh, that err 
fur the body’s pleasure, and who are at least sin- 
cere in the ignoble indulgence of their brutish 
vices.” 

‘You are too hard—at least you should hear 
me,” Lady Diana said, in a low, broken voice. 

‘Tt do not care to hear you; I know you,” 
the other answered, briefly. ‘Then he looked 
down on her, and saw by the wavering light of 
a flame which played on her flushed cheek, and 
the golden threaded hairs which overswept it, 
that she was weeping. 

‘*T dare say you think I have spoken too 
harshly,” he said, in a gentler tone. ‘‘I have 
no’wish to reproach you with my injuries. I 
have: forgiven them. I had, in truth, forgot- 
ten you until you thrust yourself on me to-night 
—an evil memory of the past; but when I hear 
you, and such as you, boast yourself gui/tless, I 
can not forbear the truth. I can not think God 
will hold you innocent. And I would recom- 
mend you to spend such future time as He ak 
lows you here, in endeavoring to secure a hope 
for the future.” | 


soft veil over his hands and knees. 
ing that he did not repulse her, she arose for an 
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She crept nearer to him, and once more en- 
twined her arms in his in the Movement. All 
the plenteous warmth of her tresses swept like a 
Then, find- 


instant, and then dropped down on his breast, 
softly and tenderly, as a bird sinks its bosom 
over the speckled darlings of its nest. 

** Kiss me once before I go,” sh@awhispered, 
that [ may know that you forgive ull.” 


Who can count the various phases of a co- 
quette’s nature ? 

She had sought him in fear and trembling, 
dreading lest he might burden her present with 
the old bitter claims of the past. She had en- 
countered this man with the despair of him 
who turned to confront the awful shadow which 
dogged his steps, preferring definite misery to 
that haunting dread. She had thought of him 
with nervous loathing, and now, lo! she lay 
with her heart beating on his, her eyes, lips, 
and arms serving as so many allurements to woo 
rao in his heart some of the old fire of his dead 

ove. 

She had been almost stunned by his indiffer- 
ence. It was so unexpected and so galling to 
her pride. She had expected reproaches and 
denunciation; she had not calculated on the 
contempt of unconcern. It vexed her exceed- 
ingly that he should be thus careless of her. 
Every instinct of her nature rebelled at his dis- 
passion ; her pampered vanity was mortified, and 
intuitively she sought to retrieve the mortifica- 
tion by the aid of her personal charms. 

‘‘Oh!” she murmured, as she tightened the 
coil of her fair arms round his throat; ‘*‘do ygu 
forget that you once loved me, that for many 
happy nights my eyes closed in slumber on your 
breast? Will you not forgive, for the sake of 
those memories? Stuart, my husband, you are 
so dear to me still!” Her voice died away in a 
sigh. 

The fire burned in a level red line in the 
grate; the wind outside sobbed and plained, like 
an echo of her grief; the darkness was thick in 
the room, save where the embers glowed, and 
her hair made light over his shoulders, 

He bent his head down near to her face, his 
eyes lit with sudden fire; his lips trembled, his 
hands involuntarily taking such a fierce grip of 
her arms t she well-nigh wept afresh with 
pain and tervor. 

‘“*Oh!” he groaned, ‘‘you are a devil, wo- 
man !—a devil sent from hell to wake a tempest 
in my soul. You would fain be omnipotent in 
your own low degree. You would arouse the 
gloom of the thunder, the fury of the whirlwind, 
and the blasting streak of flame, and then, with 
a light word, bid all be at rest, since you tire of 
the trouble you have made. When you grow 
weary, and perchance afraid, of the horror of 
your work, you cry in vain for heavenly peace, 
for the stillness of summer and the brightness 
of sunshine. You fling the fire-brand for the 
brief pleasure of seeing it blaze, and take no 
heed who weeps over the blackened ashes. Do 
not tempt me to feel the strife of earthly passion 
once more, lest all my penance be wagted. ‘Take 
your beauty from my sight, lest I curse it in the 
name of an utterly lost soul. Go, go!” 

He unclasped her lingering arms from around 
his neck, but she still cowered on his breast— 
weeping, oh so piteously; and entreating for one 
look of kindness—one kiss of forgiveriess. 

‘*Give me your pardon,” she cried, ‘‘or I 
shall die with the sting of your wrath in my 
heart. You know, you know, that I did love 
you, Stuart!” 

She sought to twine her hands in his as she 
spoke; but accidentally she stirred the blue rib- 
bon which shimmered on the deep black of his 
mourning clothes. He recoiled from. her, and 
pushed her hands away. ° 

‘*‘T know that you lie!” he cried, fiercely. 
‘*Woman, you would profane death with dis- 
honor. I am as one dead; I died with one 
whom I loved more dearly than ever I did you, 
and now my corpse shall not be shamed. For 
you, I damned my soul; for her, with God’s 
help, I will work out salvation through repent- 
ance, and thus save my future.” ; 

He arose and left her crouching by his seat, 
her hair bright in the dull red of the fire, her 
face and clasped hands in dense shadow. He 
walked to the window, and, throwing it open, 
looked out into the darkness. 

Outside was the lonely-sounding wind, the 
plash of rain, and the weird sense of measure- 
less gloom; but the rough air was welcome to 
Douglas after the stifling oppression of her sweet, 
guilt-tainted breath. Presently-a murky bank 
of clouds drifted away from the*moon’s face and 
revealed its pale glory, obscured only by a few 
troubled streaks of silvery-gray vapor. 

As the pure beams broadened the wind sub- 
sided and the rain ceased; and in a little while 
all Auriel was luminous with their weird light. 

Douglas’s face was turned in the direction 
of the Auriel church-yard, as though he ceuld 
see, through the masses of gray woodland, the 
glimmer of one little grave-stone, near which 
the winter flowers looked white, like all else in 
the moonlight. | 

When he next looked on the woman by the 
fire his eyes were gentler and his voice less 
stern. | 

‘* Ana,” he said, ‘* I do not presume to judge 
you. I can forgive all, even this last attempted 
fraud of your guileful nature; but a season may 
come when the Master of all Worlds, the Cre- 
ator and the Preserver, the Destroyer and the 
Regenerator of all earthly atoms, will grow im- 
patient of your impenitence. Take heed, lest 
you injure even mercy too greatly to be forgiven. 
You have lied all your life; you have come to 


me to-day with your old sins, stronger, and with- 
out the saving excuse of youthful folly. In_ 
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earnest of my forgiveness, I ask you to repent ; 
but do not molest me again. In arousing in me 
human passion, you may invoke the human de- 
sire of vengeance. I d€sire to be left with my 
God and my memory. Now go!” 

She arose humbly enough, and without one 
more wasted word or gesture, went straight to 
the door. 

She stopped there, and gave him one last look 
—such a one as a chidden hound may turn on 
the master hand. And then, finding her glance 
was not returned, she slowly passed through the 
doorway and disappeared in the darkness. As 
the soft rustle of her trailing robes was heard no 
more Douglas's face recovered somewhat of the 
repose which had distinguished it before her 


voice broke in on the solemnity-ef his desolae~J 
tion. When the trouble of dou itr per- 


turbed his eyes he turned them “fipward, and 
sent the passionate appeal of his 4roken heart 
to the world which faith images as the pure 
soul’s reward— 

**O God, give me hope!” 

What hope remains for such as these? I do 
not set up for a philosopher, and I dislike stories 
written on purpose to point a moral; but I affirm 
that life is more sad and more incomplete than 
writers are apt to admit. In the finis of the 
novelist we hear often of remorse which is as- 
soiled by penitence, of ambition which seizes its 
crown, of passion jubilant with suceess, of bridal 
bells which clang joy for evermore to the ficti- 
tious heroes and heroines. But how is it in 
truth? Does hope always grasp its fruition ? 
Is to repent to forget? Is love an Arcadian 
pastoral? Is it not rather a splendid tragedy ? 
Whether its end be an agony of frustration or 
the despair of satiety, who-can say that such 
end is peace ? ? 


The motto of life is imperfection. I have 
ventured to describe some phases of its failure, 
caused by defect of feeling in some of the per- 
sonages I have introduced to the reader by ex- 
cess of feelingin others. But life’s soreness and 
life’s delight, life’s endeavors and life’s indiffer- 
ence, are best embodied in the four lines from 
which I have taken the title of this story : 


Why, let the strucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalléd play ; ey 
For some must watch, while some must sleep: 
So runs the world away. 


PRODUCTIVE AND UNPRODUC- 
‘TIVE POPULATION. 


THAT very industrious statistician, M. Mau-— 


rice Block, in his latest publication, ‘* L’Europe 
Politique et Sociale, 1869,” enters into some 
detailed calculations on a minute and curious 
portion of his subject, which is not commonly 
taken into account in economical generalization. 

The birth rate, as we all know, is very different 
in different countries of Europe, and so is the 
death rate. France may be taken as an example 
of the minimum of birth rate, together ‘with a 
low death rate, though not quite so low as in the 
United Kingdom. In France, whatever the rea- 
son for the phenomenon may be, there are fewer 
births to a marriage than in any other part of 
Europe. . The numbers vary from 4.77 children 
ta, a marriage (Russia) down to 2.55 to a mar- 
riage (France). On the other hand, the death 
rate in Russia is 3.59 per cent. per annum; in 
France, only 2.31 per cent. ; in England, 2.10 
per cent. 

Now one obvious result of this state of things 
is the following, that France contains relatively 
a larger proportion of adults to children than 
any other European gountry. To follow again 
M. Block’s caleulations: France contains* out 
of 10,000 inhabitants about 3500 only under 
twenty years of age, nearly 3300 above forty ; 
Great Britain, 4500 under twenty, 2400 above 
forty; Ireland, nearly 5000 under twenty, only 
2200 above forty. France is, comparatively; a 
land without children; Ireland, a land without 
old people. 

Now, economically speaking, a country with 
a large number of children is one in which a large 
unproductive expenditure takes place. Children 
do not create wealth. M. Block reasons as 
follows: He supposes that every child under 
five costs the state $80 per annum, and pro- 
duces nothing. Every person between five and 
twenty costs, on the average, $20, after making 
deduction for what his labor produces. Every 
person between twenty and sixty produces $200 
net. Using these data, and using also those re- 
specting the medium age of each individual ef 


the population, we arrive at the following ré 


sults: In France, the mean gain of each indi- 
vidual to the public—his contribution to the na- 
tional wealth—amounts to upward of $98 60; 
in Great Britain, to $80 60; in the United States 
and in Ireland, only to $72 20. 


Of course, the fallacies attending on such‘a, 


calculation are obvious enough, and M. Block 
makes full allowance forthem. The labor of an 
individual is more or less profitable to the state, 
not according to his age only, but according to 
his skill and energy, and according to the fertil- 
ity of the soil, the wealth of the mines, and so 
forth, to which that labor is applied. Tried by 
these tests, it is very possible that the day’s work 
of an inhabitant of the United States is worth 
twice that of an inhabitant of France. The 
mere test of age is, therefore, obviously insuffi- 
cient. But it does not follow that because in- 
sufficient it is useless. Its application shows 
this: ceteris paribus—supposing, that is, labor 
to be in itself equally produetive—a country like 
France, in which marriages are late and children 
few, has a great economical advantage over lands 


ceived with the naked eye. 


more afiluent in young life. Iq Ireland—to take 
the opposite extreme—it seems\as if a very large 
portion of the wealth of the cdyntry must be 
spent every year in feeding and bringing to 
turity children who will emigrate rica 
when adult, and employ their whole wealth-pro- 
ducing power to enrich a foreign country. Th 
case is precisely the same as if any given society 
were-to devote its energies to the production of 
machinery, exporting the machinery when made 
Without any return. There are many causes for 
the unhappy economical condition of Ireland ; 
but we suspect that this one, indicated by the 
figures of M. Maurice Block, lies deeper at the _ 
root of it than politicians or economists have 
conjectured. 


STEEL WATCH-CHAINS. 


THE small steel chain which winds round the 
fusee of a watch is about eight inches in length 
and contains upward of five hundred links, riv- 
eted together. It is not thicker than a horse- 
hair, and the separate links can but just be per- 
Modern invention — 
has as yet discovered no substitute for this chain 
equal to it in slenderness, strength, and flexibil- 
ity. Most of these watch-chains are manufac- 
tured at Christchurch, in Hants. ‘The links are 
punched out by girls from plates of ‘steel, and 
very young girls pick up the links, and rivg@6ne 
to the other. Watch-chain manufactffre ‘has 
been the staple of Christchurch for nearly a cen- 
tury—in ‘fact, ever since pocket watches began 
to be generally caryied. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Wuat is that which we often catch hold of and yet 
never see /—A passing remark. 


He was a foolish fellow and inclined to go to ex- 
tremes who, because he had a horror of capital pun- 


Some lawyers resemble fulks who can sleep in any 
position. It is immaterial on which side they lie. ; / 


A Fit or Passion—Getting married. 


An Illinois editor, speaking of a rogue who lived in 
his vicinity, says: ‘* The rascal! has broken’every bank, 
jail, and Sabbath we bave had in this vicinity fur the 
last five years.” 


Crrovtatine Mepicm—A clown to the ring. 


The good people of R——, a smal] village not many 
miles from Cleveland, Ohio, were talking of moving 
their churech-building to a pleasanter location. One 
Sabbath morning the minister took for his theme the 
**Rock of Ages,” and in the middle of his discourse ; 
said, with considerable emphasis, ‘“Who can move . 
it?” A little Englishman; who had been napping, 
and was one of those desirous of having the church 
moved, jumped up, and started the congregation with 
“T'll bring over my yoke of steers and help.” The 


which proposition was subsequently accepted. ° 4 
2 
The first chapter in a Western novel has the follow- 4 


ing: ‘* Allofa sudden the fair girl continued to sit on 
the sand, gazing upon the briny poem on Where heav- 
ing bosom the tall ships went merrily by, freighted— 


ah! who can tell with how much of joy and sorrow, y 


and pine lumber and emigrants, and hopes and salt 
fish ?” 


ODE TO A WATER-CART. 
Sprinkle, sprinkle, water-cart ! 
How I wonder why thou art : 
More preferred than dust that flies 
Sometimes in our face and eyes! 


When the blazing sun is high, : 
When the streets are very dry, - 

+ sm you pour your drenching flood, 

Changing dust to sticky mud. 


Then the traveler in the street: 

Owes to you his ys 4 feet ; 

He scarce can tell which way to go, 

While you squirt and drizzle so. f 


Through our crowded ways you dash; 

- Crossings and sidewalks both you splash ; 
For your drivers neyer care 
How they make good people swear. 


As you really lay the dust— 

Though you raise my own disgust— 
Still, as others take your part, 
Sprinkle, sprinkle, water-cart! , ~ 


‘*But if 1 put my money in the savings-bank,” in- 
quired one of the newly-arrived, “‘ when can I draw it 
out again?* “Och,” replied his friend, “‘sure an’ if 
you put it in to-day you can draw it out again to- 
morrow by giving a fortnight’s notice.” 


An old Baptist minister enforced the necessity of 
difference of opinion by this argument: “ Now, ifev- 
ery body had been of my opinion, they would all have 
wanted my old woman.” 

One of the deacons who sat just behind him re- bite 3} 
sponded: ‘ Yes, and‘if every body was of my opinion, 
nobody would have her.”: 

A cockney conducted two ladies to an observatory 
to see an eclipse of the moon. They were too late : 
the eclipse was over, and the ladies were disappoint- 
e ‘©Oh,” exclaimed our hero, “don't fret; Pknow 
the astronomer well; he is a very. polite man, and I 
am sure will begii again.” 

At Rouen recently a valiant officer of the National 
Guard was decorated by the Emperor. Sire,” he ex- 
claimed, with effusion, ‘IT am yours in life and im 
death: I served your uncle faithfully; I have received . 
two wounds, one in the leg and the other at Wa- 
gram—” Here the Empress giggled audibly, and the 
yeteran’s speech came to an abrupt termination. 


‘chly-dressed lady stapped a boy trudging along 
and asked, little boy, have*you 
got religion?” ‘No, ma'am," said the innocent, 


“T’ve got potatoes.” 


At a railway station an old lady said to a — 

pompous-looking gentleman who was talking about 

steam communication, “Pray, Sir, ware 

‘Steam, ma’am, is—ah, steata 18 steam: ne 

that chap couldn't tell ye,” said a rough-lookins 

low standing by; “but steam 1s a bucket of water in 

a tremendous perspiration.” 


A boarding-house keeper in the city has bn it him , 
asuburban cottage At the breakfast-table last § ate 
day the question of what it should be called was ah - 
cussed, when a merry little lady present snewest: 
“Tash Villa;” but it won't be called by that nume. 
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-MAUCH CHUNK, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mavucu Cuunk, the capital of Carbon County, 
is situated on the west bank of the Lehigh River, 
where that stream passes through the Mahoning 
Mountain. ‘The town lies on both sides of Mauch 
Chunk Creek, »nd between the Mahoning and 
Sharp mountains. 
in breadth that it is really a long cafion. No 
room is afforded for gardens. ‘The hills on ei- 
ther side rise snishpitcnaly to the height of sev- 
eral hundred feet; some of them are a thousand 


Ki 


| : 


WORKMEN LAYING THE CONCRETE PAVEMENT IN 


It is a location so contracted 


: VIEW OF MAUCH CHUNK, CARBON COUNTY, 


| 


\ 


feet above the river. The name of the town is 
Indian, and signifies Bear Mountain. 

The narrowness of the valley in which the 
town lies added greatly to the destructiveness of 


‘the memorable flood of 1862. 
In 1818 the whole country in this vicinity was - 


a complete wilderness. It was known, indeed, 
that anthracite coal was to be found here, but 
every attempt to get it to market had been baf- 
fled. In 1817 Jos1an WHITE, accompanied by 
G. F. Hanto, visited this region for the purposes 
of reconnoissance, the object of which was to as- 


NEW YORK CIT 


certain the feasibility of using the silitin River 
to convey the coal to market. 
any thing but encouraging, but it was determined 
to commence operations. Accordingly, 
were made from the mines to the Lehigh}and . 
upon the latter were built a series of dams to 
aid the navigation by slack-water. Thus was 
established the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany. In 1832 the dependencies of this Company 
gave work to 400 men, principally miners 


The prospect was © 


roads 


, who, . 


4 


PENNSYLVANIA. —[{SKETCHED BY R. ‘Davis. 


and after an expense of $2,500,000, the enter- 
prise was at last consummated. > 
The town is at present in a flourishing condi- 
, tion, the coal shipped from this point amounting 
to some millions of tons per annum. The Le- 
-high Valley Railroad, which is one of the best- 
managed roads in the country, affords the trav- 


+.eler admirable facilities for re: aching this region, 


which is so remarkable for its picturesqueness 
that it has been termed = a Switzerland of 


with their families, made a population of 2000.*| America 


After passing through many a perilous crisis,, 
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Judge Asa PAcKEk, the Democratic ¢andi- 
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Y.—Drawn BY STANLEY Fox.—[Sre Pace 
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BE date fon Governor of Pennsylvania, resides at | 
- atch Chunk; and the grounds around his 
a y! we, originally laid out by the exiled gardener 
| of Loris form one of the chief at- 
tractions ¢ the town. 

¢ : TI he tourist who has not ascended to Mount 
it Pi sgah th in this region, and taken a trip over the 
ie | Grayi * Roads, has failed to experience one of 
VE the mo nf novel of the-pleasures incident to mod- | 
vi | ern travel. 

| THE CONCRETE PAVEMENT. 

; Tue nu mer of experiments which have been 
" made in the matter of street pavements in this 
t ‘ dnd the parti: al or total failure of these ex- 
pet riments clearly illustrate the deficiency of the 
4 system adopted by our municipal government. 
‘ae Ph + fault can be repaired only by the establish- 
| i, ment of a bureau of construction and repairs, 
nsisting of competent engineers, not subject to 
a interference of the Common Council, except 


the 
in . possibly in the matter of expenditure. ‘The suc- 
that has attended the limited independence 
«of the Central Park Commissioners js a proof of 


i , the poli¢y and economy of eliminating the ques- 
Ol tiori of politics trom the conduct of public works. 
4 The statistics of the several kinds of pavement 
eal +) Jaid down within twenty vears, presented by a 
a survey of the city, would stand approximately as 
follows 

Square 

Fisk concret 5,000 

le-stone (estimated) 3,000, 000 


shies e 1866 the cobble-stone pavement has gone 
out ofase. During that vear 17,254 square vards 
were put down—under contract 10,222, and at 
expense 7032—but one ordinance look- 
+ laving of it in any part of the city being 
’ Passed W chile thee previously mentioned work was 

i This ordinance provided for a cobble- 

stone pavement on Bank Street from West Street 

| ty the river, ‘The career of the Nicolson pave- 
ment pegan with the disuse of the cobble-stone, 


Piva 


yy) 
~ 


lm in the putting down of 40 square yards on 
| | Nussau Street in _ 1866, of 29,001 in 1867, and 
of 24,073 In contract was also made 
for hy the ris k concrete pavement along 
(ne-hundred-and-seventyv-fourth Street, from 


to First avenues, aud an experiment with 
tire Statford pavement was tried at private ex- 
ense in Wall Street, between William and Han- 
Au ordinance in favor of the latter on 
Avenue, between Fourteenth and Fiftv- 
} streets, was also passed, together with six 
dinanees, amounting in all to 50,000 square 
inMavor of the Nicolson; six ordinances, 
to abort 60,000 square yards, in favor 
of the M*Gonegal: two ordinances , amounting 
to 40,000 square vards, in favor of the Brown & 
Miller: and three ordinances, involving about 
20,000 square vards. in favor of the Fisk con- 
crete; fifty-six ordinances, summing about 
400,000 square yards of stone-block pavement, 
complete the provisions for the vear. 

It has been estimated that in the course of 
| twenty-four hours 17,000 vehicles’ pass the As- 
ter House, in Broadway, up or down. This 

would wear out the stone-block pavement once 

inevérstifteen years. I:stimating the number of 

horses and, vebicles in use in this city at 150,000, 

it is calculated that not less than 810,500,000 

‘= might be saved annually by the adoption of 

. sume less grinding substitute for the hard trap 

. of the Russ and Belgian and stone-block.super- 

| and the inference may be drawn that 

. the question of expense of construction and re- 

) . pairs is not the only important economical ques- 

tion involyed. ‘The relative cost per square yard 

, of the several pavements.in use may be averaged 
as follows: 


Siructure ; 


Stone-tiock $2 50 
Kkuss, or stone-bluck with concrete bed. 3 20 
. In Paris, since 1854, a strong preference has 
| 


been manifested for the asphaltum p avement Upon 
™ concrete foundation. This pavement is very 
: similar to the Fisk concrete.) which is now being 
; laid in the most fashionable streets of this city 
and in Central Park. Asa/rule, competent en- 
| | gineers express doubts as to the merits of thre 
ae Nicolson and of wooden pavements of all pat- 
| terns. ‘The Stafford type of wooden pavement, 
| | ough later in the field, possesses some advant- 


are its simplicity and the ease with which it may 
be repaireil. The wooden pavement question 
has been exhaustively settled in the negative by 


English experiments during the past twenty 
vears. Its merits are its neiseclessness, its reduc- 
tion of the mortality of horses, its reduction of 
4 the wear and tear of vehicles, and its effecting a 
! utilization of the utmost percentage of draught 
force, and these are all merits to an equal degree 
of the asphaltic road—may be made merits of 
‘any concrete whatsoever. “The, increased mor- 
tality in horses occasioned by the Russ and Bel- 
\ tian and other.stone pavements in this .city is 
estimated at 3500 annually—an item of consider- 
able importance in the discrimination between 
pavements for thoroughfares. As between the 
two typical structures, the Belgian and the Nicol- 
son, from data already supplied, it may be esti- 
mated that, with the attrition of Broadway, the 
former would last fifteen vears against a duration 
of half that period in the case of the latter. 
The concrete pavement—the value of which 
has been happily settled in. Paris—effects a un- 
ion of the better qualities of both the wooden 


and the stone block, without the objections ap-- 


pertaining to either, and, as the minds of en- 
gineers and inventors are already beginning to 
turn in this direction, nothing is hazardedy ii in 
predicting that the ideal or comiug payeiuent 


res over the Nicolson, the principal of which, 


| ‘These particalars é¢orrespand exer 


will be developed from the present crude con- 
cretes, 

Our illustration on page 605 shows the man- 
ner in which the Fisk concrete pavement is laid. 
This pavement is composed of gravel, broken 
stone, cinders, and coal ashes (free from all 
foreign substances), mixed in definite propor- 
tions with tar, rosin, and asphaltum. The 
road-bed, properly prepared, the composition is 
spread on in layers of moderate thickness, suc- 


_cessively rolled with heav y rollers for uniformity 
and compactness. 


These layers form a suffi- 
ciently strong roadway of from a half t - 
quarters of a foot in depth, and can, put 
dewn at an expense, per square foot, not ex- 
ceeding the expense of the asphalt road as con- 
structed in Paris. It remains for years and at- 
trition to test the practical value of this con- 
crete; but, in general, it may De remarked, that 
it is heartily and highly commended by thought- 
ful engineers as a step in the right direction. 
The sonorousness of the hoof-beat, as enabling 
the pedestrian to measure the imminence’ of 
passing vehicles, is an element of concretes over 
wooden pavements, illustrated in an eminent de- 
gree by the asphaltic road, the value of which as 
a preventive of accidents can not be overestima- 
ted. This stvle of pavement has been adopted 
by the Central Park Commissioners. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
BY THE CHINESE. 


Was Columbus the first discoverer of Ameri- 


_ca, or did he only rediscover that continent after 


it had, in remote ages, been found, peopled, 
and forgotten by the Old World? It is curious 
that this question has ,not been more generally 
raised, for it is very clear that one of two things 
must be true: either the people whom Colum- 
bus found in America must have been descended 
from emigrants fromthe Old World, and there- 
fore America was known to the Old World be- 
fore Columbus’s time, or else the aborigines of 
the western hemisphere were the result of spon- 
taneous hufman generation—the development of 
man from a lower species of animal, or descended 
from a second Adam and Eve, whose origin 
would be equally puzzling. Unless we are pre- 
pared to cast aside Holy Writ, and all our gen- 
eral notions of the origin of the human race, we 
must believe that there was at onestime com- 
munication between the Old World and the New. 
Probably this communication took place on the 
opposite side of the. world to ours, between the 
eastern coast of Asia and the side of America 
most remote from Europe; and I believe it is 
quite possible that the inhabitants of Eastern 
Asia may have been aware of the existence of 
America, and kept up intercourse with it while 


our part ‘of the Old World never dreamed of its’ 


existence. The impenetrable barrier the Chi- 
nese were always anxious to preserve between 
themselves and the rest of the nations of the 
Old World renders it quite possible that they 
should have kept their knowledge of America to 
themselves, or at any rate, from Europe. The 
objectiow that the art of navigation in such re- 


mote times was not sufficiently advanced to en- 


able the Chinese to cross the Pacific and land 
on the western shore of America is not conclu- 
sive, as we have now found that arts and sci- 
ences which were once generally supposed to be 
of quite modern origin existed in China ages 
and ages before their discovery in Europe. ‘The 
arts of paper-making and printing, among oth- 
ers, had been practiced in China long before 
Europeans had any idea of them. Why, then, 
should not the Chinese have been. equally, or 
more, in advance of us in navigation? ‘The 
stately ruins of Baalbec, with, gigantic arches 
across the streets whose erection would puzzle 
our modern engineers, the Pyramids, and other 
such remains of stupendous works point to a 
state of civilization, and the existence of arts 
and sciences in times of which European histo- 
rians give no account. 

One fact, corroborative of the idea that the old 
World, or at least some of the inhabitants of 
Asia, were once aware of the existence of Amer- 
ica ‘before its discovery by Columbus is, that 
many of the Arabian u/ema with whom I have 
conversed on this subject are fully convinced 
that the ancient Arabian geographers knew of 
America; and in support of this opinion point to 
passages in old works in which a country to the 
west of the Atlantic is spoken of. An Arab 
gentleman, a friend of mine, General Hussein 
Pasha¢in a work he has just written on America, 
called En-Nessr-Et-Tayir, quotes from Djeldeki 
and other old writers to show this. 

There is, however, among Chinese records not 
merely vague references to a country to the west 
of the Atlantic, but a circumstantial account of 
its discovery by the Chinese long before Colum- 
bus was born. 

A competent authority on such matters,'J. 
Haulay, the Chinese interpreter in San Francis- 
co, has lately written an essay on this subject, 
from which we gather the following startling 
statements drawn from Chinese historians and 
geographers. 

Fourteen hundred years ago even America 
had been discovered by the Chinese and de- 
scribed by them. ‘They stated that land to be 
about 20,000 Chinese miles distant from China, 
About 500 years : the birth of Christ, Bud- 
dhist priests repaired thre, and brought back the 
news that they had met ith Buddhist idols and 
religious writings in the cOnptry already. Their 
descriptions, in many respeets, resemble those 
of the Spaniards a thousand vears after. They 
called the country ‘* Fusany ;” after a tree which 
grew there, whose leaves resemble those of the 
bamboo, whose bark the natives made clothes 
and paper out of, and whose fruit they ate. 
th: ond re- 


whe 


a 


tuaihably with these given by the American , 
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torian, Prescott, about the maquay-tree i in Mex- 
ico. He states that the Aztecs prepared a pulp 
for paper-making out of the bark of this tree. 
Then, even its leaves were used for thatching ; 

its fibres fur making ropes; its roots yielded a 
nourishing food; and its sap, by means of fer- 
mentation, was made into an intoxicating drink. 

The accounts given by the Chinese and Span- 
iards, although a thousand years apart, agree in 
stating that the natives did not possess any iron, 
but only copper; that they made all their tools, 


for working in stone and metals, out of a mix- 


ture of copper and tin; and they, in comparison 
with the nations of Europe and Asia, thought 
but little of the worth of silver and gold. ‘The 
religious customs and forms of worship presented 
the same characteristics to the Chinese fourteen 
hundred years ago as to the Spaniards four hun- 
dred years ago. There is, moreover, a remark- 
able resemblance between the religion of the 


Aztecs and the Buddhism of the Chinese, as . 


well as between the manners and customs of the 
Aztecs and those of the people of China. There 
is also a great similarity between the features of 
the Indian tribes of Middle and South America 
and those of the Chinese, and, as Haulay, the 
Chinese interpreter of whom we spoke above, 
states, between the accent and most of the mon- 
osyllabic words of the Chinese and Indian lan- 
guages. Indeed, this writer gives a list of words 
which point to a close relationship; and infers 
therefrom that there must have been emigration 
from China to the American continent at a most 
early period indeed, as the official accounts of 
Buddhist priests fourteen hundred years ago no- 
tice these things as existing already. Perhaps 
now old records may be recovered in China 
which may furnish full particulars of this ques- 
tion. It is at any rate remarkable and confirm- 
ative of the idea of emigration from China to 


_ America at some remote period, that at the time 


of the discovery of America by the Spaniards 
the Indian tribes onthe coast of the Pacific, op- 


posite to China, for the most part, enjoyed a 


state of culture of ancient growth, while the in- 
habitants of the Atlantic shore were found by 
Europeans in a state of original barbarism. If 


| the idea of America having been discovered be- 


fore the time of Columbus be correct, it only 
goes to prove that there is nothing new under 
the sun; and that Shelly was right in his bold 
but beautiful lines—‘‘* Thou canst not find one 
spot whereon no city stood.” Admitting this, 
who can tell whether civilization did not exist in 
America when we were plunged in barbarism ? 
and, stranger still, whether the endless march 
of ages in rolling over our present cultivation 
may not obliterate it, and sever the two hemis- 
pheres once again from each other’s cognizance ? 
Possibly, man is destined, in striving after civil- 
ization, to be like Sisyphus, always engaged in 
rolling up a stone which ever falls down. 


Dyspepsia TaBLeETs cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. S. G@. 571 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


TAN from the face, use PERRY'S MOTH A? 
FRECKLE LOTION oe only by Dr. B. “C. 
49 Bond St., N.Y. ld by all Dracgiete. 


EW INDISPENSABLE HAND- BOOK: For 
Home Improvement for both Young and Old. 

HOW TO WRITE, | HOW TO BEHAVE, and 
HOW TO TALK, HOW TO DO BUSIN ESS, 

In one handsome volume of 600 pages. Sent by first 
post for $2 25, by 8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

Also, Just Published: 

WEDLOCK; or, Tut Riegst or THE 
Sexes. $1 50; Extra Gilt, ¢2.— HOW TO READ 
CHARA CTER, a Self-E iner, with 170 ee! 
tions. $1; in $1 25.—O 
Chairman's Guide. $150.—NEW AN? 
NOLOGY for 1870. Only 25 cents.—Works on Short. 
Hand, the Natural Sciences, &c. Agents wanted. 


FRENCH CLOCKS, 


BRONZES, 


FANCY GOODS, 


Musicat Boxes, Fans, 


Opera Glasses, 


fy FINE WATCHES AND 
JEWELRY, 


” PARIS AND VIENNA NOVELTIES. 


Alex. M. Hays & Co., 


No. 23 Maiden Lane, New York, 


The above goods comprise one of the largest va- 
rieties to be found in the city, and are offered at 
Prices. 


Sign of Gold Telegraph. 


FURNITURE. 


We invite buyers to visit our ave warerooms 
and examine our large Suites for Parlors, 
Chambers, Dining-Rooms, &c. ufac- 
tured under our supervision, from the best 
and warranted in every particular. 

With unequaled facilities and a ripe experience in 
manufacturing, we are conscious that we do not prom- 
ise too much when we say to buyers that, taking qual- 
ity into consideration, we can not be beaten in prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers and Dealers, 
7% and 77 Spring Street, corner Crosby. | 


ANTED—AGENTS—To eell the Ameri- 
can Knitting Machine. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. wil cnit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
Acerts, Address AMERICAN KNIT- 


“Cluster $6, $10, $15, and $20; Cluster 


cinster P Pins, $10, $12, and $15; with shank, $10, $15, 


Alaska Diamonds. 


The hew ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
carbogized quartz, equal in brillian- 
the real diamond, mounted at 


seflings, guara solid gold, and 
sgid by us at one sixtieth of the cost 
real diamonds, to which they are 
equal ig every respect €xcept intrin- 


s’ Solitaire Finger-Rin 
0, and $15; Solitaire Ear- rops, 
with pendants, $5, $10, $15, and $20. 


Ear-Drops, #10 and 
oe $15, $20, $25,,and. $30: Cross Sets, $20 


Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3. $5, $8, $10, $15, $90, and $30: 
$15, and $30; Cluster Rings, $6, 


an 
Cross Pins and Cross agpewy , $10, and $15; Studs, 

per set, $3, $5, $10, $15, and 

We do our business direct al our city, which has 
a world-wide reputation for its fine jewelry, and are 
not in sympathy with bogus concerns adv ertising 
cheap jewelry. + 

All orders by mail for less than $10 should be ac- 
companied with P. O. Order or Registered Letter, and 
the goods sent free. Exceeding that amount sent by 
express, C.O.D., customers paying all express charges. 
A Large Discount to the Trade. Call on or address 


The STANLEY & WHIPPLE MFG. CO., 
No. 12 South Main St., cor. College, 
Providence, R. I. 


Sweet QUININE is warrantéd 
equal—dose for dose—to the sul- 
phate (bitter) Quinine, with the ° 
important advantage of being 
sweet instead of bitter. 

Svapnia is Opium Prgirren of 
its ws and poisonous prop- 
erties s the most perfect 


QUININE. 
SV APNI A, SooTHING OPIATE 


Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


The Improved Aluminium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- - 
tific men, and has not only 

called forth the eulogiums of 
the press in consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 

The movements are well fin- 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as all] these goods are 
manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time- keepers. 

Price FROM $16 TO $22, 

Farther details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, post aid, on demand. 

Goods sent by — ss, C.O. D., with charges. 

Address JULES D HUGUENIN "VUILLEMIN, 

No, 44 Nassau Street, New York. © 


CYPRESS HILLS 
CEMETERY. 

OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. Y., 
(Corner of Grand Street). 
OFFICERS: 

EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 

WM. J. PEASE, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM MILES, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM EDWARDS, Secretary. 

A. S. JARVIS, HERVEY G. LAW, JOHN I. 
VAN ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees. 

N.G. PALMER, Sup't and Surveyor. 


SWEET 


PLENDID PRIZE PARLOR EN- 
GRAVING, worth at least $10, given as a pre- 
mium to each subscriber to Demorrst’s 
Macazine. Specimen copies of the Magazine, with 
Circular, mailed free on receipt of 15 cents. Address 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY , 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


Two New Novels. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor, 
Have just published: 


FALSE COLORS. 


Br ANNIE THOMAS, 
Author of **Denis Donne,” Guard,” Played 
Out,” **Called to Account,” *‘ Playing for High 
Stakes,” ‘‘ Walter Goring,” &c., &c. 


8vo, Paper, 50 gents. 

Miss Thomas's writings are fresh and reasonably 
vigorous. Her sketches of character are clever and 
well done. Her power of language is strong, and she 
uses it clearly an ey -—Chicago Repu lican. 

Miss Thomas will, we think, rank high among that 
class of novelists of whom Miss Evans (George Eliot) 
is the first.—Reader. 


| FOUND DEAD. 


BY TUE AUTHOR OF 
“CARLYON’'S YEAR,” ‘“‘ONE OF THE FAMILY,” 
“A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACE,” &c. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


He is the most humorous of the writers of fiction at 
present, but his fun is always controlled by good taste, 
and always sympathetic. Also, his tone of feeling is 
as rational as it is pure. There is no novelist who 
more thoroughly understands the sanctity and the 
happiness of the affections in their highest and most 
virtuous exercise; but there is no sentimentality in 
his writings—not a touch of that subtle kind of false- 
hood which would give the heart precedence of the 
conscience, and exalt passion at the expense of prin- 
ciple.—zaminer and London Review. 


gz Harree & Brotuers will send cither of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


Tl XG MACHINE CU., Mass.,ur Si.Luuis,io. United States, on receipt of the price, 
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HITCHCOCK'S 


New Monthly Magazine | 


CHOICE MUSIC, ART NOTES, 


AND 
Select Reading for the Family Circe. 
CONTAINING | 


Beautiful Nlustrations, Biographical Sketches, Choice 
Musical Compositions arranged for the Piano- 
Forte, Poetry, and Notes on Painting, 
Sculpture, &c., &c., 


FORMING A SPLENDID 
Illustrated Magazine for the Drawing-Room, 
AND A 


Valuable Library of Excellent Music. 


It is issued on the 15th of every month, Price, 
$3 00 per Year, in advance. 


Specimen Copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 
25 cents each. 


Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
| 24 Beekman Street, New York. 
‘SB Agents wanted every where. Write for Terms. 


Bloomington Nursery. 


500 Acres. 18th Year. 10 Green-Houses. 


Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, immense and 
reliable assortment, very low for cash. | 
Apples—including most magnificent stock of year- 
lings; also hardy Northern sorts, such as Duchess, 
Oldenburg, Hislop, Transcendent, and other Crab Ap- 
ples—l, 2, and 3 year. 
Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Piums, Quinces, Grapes, 
Forest and Evergreen Trees, Nursery Stocks, Osage Or- 
ange Hedge Plants, Roses, own roots; Tulips, Hyacintha, 
Narcissus, Iris, Squills, Lilies, Speciosum, Auratum, &¢. 
Also superior colored plates of Fruits and Flowers. 
Send 10 cents for Catalogues. 


F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, McLean Co., Il. 


THE BEST WRINGER, 


THE RELIANCE, 


With Keyed Rolls and Spiral Cog-wheels, manufac- 
tured by PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., Providence, R.I. 
NEW YORK STORE, STREET. 

1p-GHANPLERS’ AND SAIL- 
Makegs’ Goons, &c., &c. 
Manufacturers of 
PEABODY BREACH-LOADING FIRE-ARMS. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one-of our presses, and the material accom-_ 


panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


JELLY, 


CLYCERINE 


Food, Nourishment, and Stimulant for Consump- 
eo and delicate children. Sold by 


OHN F. HENRY, N. Y., and Druggists generally. 


Patent Building Paper. 


This celebrated article for lining and sheathing 
buildings, and as a substitute for plastering, is having 
a rapid sale in this vicinity. 

For sale by B. E. HALE, 
22 and 24 Frankfort St., New York. 
OMETHING NEW.—In mugical circles the 

Estey Organs are the rage. They are the 
most durable and have the finest tone, remarkable for 
their sweetness and power, " 


The Vox Humana and Vox 

Jubilante are the greatest novelties and best inven- 

tions ever introduced. J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt., Sole Manufacturers. 


Prices greatly reducéd for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 431 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


0! FOR a copy of 


‘*New. Louisiana,” containing\a State Map and 
full and reliable information about Ne cheap Sugar 
Cotton, Rice, and Orange lands, the unprecedented 

rofits of farming in Louistana, and rare chances for 
nvestment of money or labor, send six cents in post- 
age stamps to Dr. J. O. NOYES, 
Pres't Board Comm. of Emigration, New Orleans, La. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Traveling, 
for the New American Patent Meat and 
Saeeneoee Chopper. The best thing in the 
market, without exception. For Cut of Machine, 
Ti . A. NEWTON & CO., 

38 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


A LADY who has been cured of great nervous 
debility, after many years of misery, desires to 
make known to all fellow-sufferers the sure means of 
relief. Address, eticlosing a stamp, MRS. M. MER- 


erms, &c., address 


RITT, P.O. Box 5033, Boston, Mass., and the pre- 


scription will be sent free by return mail. 


TT. HE Great American Gift Candies, — Each 

pacmeae contains an elegant — of Jewelry. 
Confectioners, News Agents, and Fancy Goods Deal- 
ers will find them attractive and salable. A liberal 
discount to the trade. Send foy sample and price-list. 


Insono & THoMas, 203 Nerth 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROY FEMALE SEMINARY. —This In- 
stitution offers the accumulated advantages of 
over 50 years’ successful operation. i 
I 


ope For circulars, 
JOHN H. LLARD, Troy, N. Y. 


A*s. that is requed of SASH FASTENERS, 
Walker’s Patent wi!l do. They never 
vet out of order. $2 pér doz.—FELIX WALKER & 
CO., at Whitlock Exposition, 35 Park Place, N. Y. 


$25 A DAY. — 33 new articles for Agents, 
\? & Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


| How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
¢ sample mailed free. A.J. Fullam, N.Y. 


Use B. A. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge. 


$25, $30, and $35 each. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
FOGGAN’S GENUINE OROIDE GOLD HUNTING-CASE WATCHES: 


are manufactured on strictly scientific principles, hav- 
ing all the brilliancy, durability, and exact appearance 
of virgin gold. They are fac-similes of the most rare and 
costly description af Genuine Gold Watches. Scientific 
and expert men have been engaged in vain attempts to 
analyze this wonderful substance, and pronounce it a 
remarkable freak of nature, and believe it to be the nor-. 
mal condition of gold, which probably takes thousands 
of years to become the precious metal. Ratlroad Con- 
ductors, Engineers, and Expre the most exacting 
of our customers, have thoroughly demonstrated the 
strength, durability, accuracy, and utility of the Fac- 


VY simile Waltham Watches, and pronounce them invaluable as reliable time-keepers. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
fine Swiss Movements, $15 each. Gents’ magnificent Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, Fac-simile Walthams, $20, 
Each watch warranted to be in perfect running order, and to retain the color of 18- 
carat gold. Latest styles of Chains, $3 to $10 each. Expressed every where. Customers must pay all charges. 
Express Co's will allow customers to examine previous to. paying the bill on receipt of charges. Clubs order- 
ing Six Watches will receive an Extra Watch free—JOHN 
of the Genuine Oroide Gold Watch Co., 79 Nassau Street, New W 
The Editor of the New York Daily Sun says: ‘‘ Mr. Foggan has shown us a specimen watch of so close a 
resemblance to gold that none but an expert could tell the difference. 
the best gold watches. We are informed that the genuine Oroide Gold Metal wears well and does not tarnish.” 


ork, 


The movement is the same as that of 


HIRT \\- EIGHTH 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


opened to the public on 
SDAY, Sept. 8, at 12 o'clock, M., 
ily, from 9 A.M., to 10 o'clock, P.M., 
DAY, Oct. 30, 1869, 
atthe 14. 
' EMPIRE CITY SKATING RINK, 
Third Avenue, between 63d and 64th Streets. 


This exhibition will be the most comprehensive and 
important ever seen on this continent, consisting 
machinery in motion, magnificent display of novel And 
ingenious inventions by American hands and brains, 
implements of husbandry, products of the soil, the 
workshop, and the studio, fabrics of every description 
manufactured from cotton, flax, and silk. Thousands 
of other attractive Novelties. “ 

Also, under the auspices of the Institute, the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers will, for the 
first time in the United States, give a complete expo- 
sition of all articles manufactured from Wool. This 
special department should command the attention of 
_— one interested in the prosperity of American 

abor. 

Soda Water will be drawn from Matthews's Fount- 
ains, and the restaurants will be under the direction 
of the well-known caterer, Downing. 

Season Tickets for Gentlemen, $3; for Ladies, $2; 
Single Admission, 50 cents ;, Children under 12 years, 
25 cents. 

The exhibition is on the line-of the Third and Sec- 
ond Avenue Railroads, and may be conveniently reach- 
ed by the other city roads. 


MERICAN INSTITUE EXHIBITION.—Adver- 
tisements to be inserted in the Official Catalogue 
should be sest in immediately. 
. W.H. BISSELL, Publisher. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To agents to sell the celebrated Wilson Sewin 
WMiachines, The best machine inthe world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. First machine on trial. For fur- 
ther particulars, address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


WATCHES FOR THE MILLION. 


-The Great Association (In- 
corporated by the State) sell Fink and 
Sirves WatTcueEs, upon the one-price general-average 


fure buying elsewhere. Agents wanted. 
Address MICHELIN & CO., Managers} 
Broadway, cor. Fulton Sf., New York. 


Fashionable Initial Note-Papers 
and Envelopes, 

Neatly put up in Dollar or Half-Dollar Boxes, and 


on receipt of price. Send for a box to : Y 
J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


TANTED AGENTS, —$75 to $200 per month, 

every where, male and female, to introduce the 
NEW NOVELTY SEWING MACHINE. A ne 
thing, with the latest improvements. Price for Han 

Machine, $15; with Table and Foot power, $25. Send 

* for Circular, with Cut of Machine and terms to Agents. 
ddress W. 8S. HILL, Manchester, N. H. 


ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: made entire- 

ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace compleie; will 

work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free from 

danger; achild can work it. Sent free, with instruc- 
tions, for $1 00; three for $2 50. Address 

WALTER HOLT, No. 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 

large commission, to sel] our newand wonderful inven- 
tions: Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


= HE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for$1. Forsale by Merchants & Drugzgists 
gencrally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


| per Month guaranteed, Sure pay. 
$100 to $950 Salaries paid weékly to Agents 
every where selling our Patent Everlasting White Wire 
Clothes Lines. Call at, or write for particulars to the 

. Girard Wire Mills, 261 North 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE NOVELTY PRINTING-PRESSES 

are sold at Manufacturer's Prices by 

Cc. C. THURSTON, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Send for Circulars and Specimen-Sheets of Type. 


that pays. For particulars, 


address 8S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


system, at $10 each. Be sure to obtain a circular be- 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, to any part of the country,“ 


The Climax Knitter !! 


This is, without question, the best Family Knitting 
Machine ever invented. It is small, light, neat, 
simple of construction, durable, works very rapidly, 

but one needle, makes the old-fashioned knitting- 
needle stitth (and two others) with light or heavy, sin- 
gle or double yarn, sets up and finishes its own work, 
and needs no weights. It knits close or loose text- 
ures, hollow or flat web, large or small fabrics—any- 
thing that can be knit by hand, and in a much better 
manner, A‘child can readily operate it, and can learn 


dies. There is nothing to be done but to thread a 
needle and turn a crank, until the heel is reached 


no sewing ; the same is the case with the toe. 
__ The price of this Knitter is but $25 00, which places 
it within the reach of every family. It is destined to 
be very popular, and we can offer agents, general and 
special, exceedingly liberal terms for engaging in its 
sale. Send for Circulars. ‘ 

Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE CoO., 


S. W. corner 11th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUARTER OF A MILLION PIANISTS 


are indebted to Richardson’s New Method 
for their ability to play well. . 


This book continues to be the Standard Method of 
Piano Instruction throughout the country. Its Easy 
Lessons, Pleasing Exercises, and Charming Recrea- 
tions, have made it extremely popular, while its rare 
adaptation to all grades of advancement causes it to 
be not only valuable to a person during his early stud- 
ies, but for a lifetime. Price $3 75. Sent — 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washing- 


Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's Magazine, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Wexkty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's MaGazine, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazinz, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 
Supsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazineE 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearlyg or quar- 

ly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Werk.iy or Bazak, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that thé 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

’ The Volumes of the Wezx:iy commence with the 

ear. 

hat the subecriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. a 

- Subscribers to the Magazine, WrEKLYy, or? Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscriptjon expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the terri of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
Les gr to the order of Harper & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 


In ordering the MaGazrng, the Werxty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


| TrrMs FoR ADVERTISING IN HaRpeEnr’s 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. ; 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Guts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ish, at $20, are not surpasged by $200 gold watches. 
to gold. Every watch fully warranted by certificate. 


all express charges. 
write plainiv the name, town, county, and state. 


THE CELEBRATED IMITATION 


No Watches and Jewelry 


THE COLLINS METAL, THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


GENUINE OROIDE. 


- The $15 Watches, in appearance and for time, are equal to gold ones costing $150. Those of extra fine fin- 


For TIME, ELEGANCE, FINISH, and DURABILITY, 
no imitation of gold can begin to compare with the Collins Metal. Excepting the intrinsic value, it is equal 


CHAINS FROM $2 TO $8. 
JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collitis Metal—Pins, Ear-Rings, Sleeve-But- 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Charms, Odd-Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the latest” 
and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 
TO CLUBS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send the seventh Watch free of charge. 
Goods sent to any part of the United States by express, to be paid for on delivery. Money need not be 
sent with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from the express office. Customers must pay 
We employ no agents; orders, therefore, must be sent directly to us. 
Customers in the cite will remember that onr ONLY OFTICE 
is NO. 335 Beroadway, cor, Worth St. (up stairs), New York.—C. E. COLLINS & CO, 


In ordering, 


to do so much sooner than to knit with ordinary nee- | 


which is formed to perfection, with little trouble and 9 


ton Street, Boston; CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 


When no time is specitied, it will be understood | 


| CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, ° 
Have just Published: 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By BENson 
J. Lossine, Author of * The Pictorial Field-Bouk 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
| sa on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from a Sketches by the Author. Complete 
on 1084 ore 8vo. . Price, in 
‘loth, : : eep, $8°50; Fu oan 00; Half 
Calf or Half*Morocco extra, $10 00. 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
GREEN Ww Oop, the Amateur Casual,” Author of **The 
True History of a Little “ Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ‘Wild Sports of the World,” &c. 8yo, Pa- 
per, 25/cents. 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With Portrait of 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, 
_ MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
ofan Amefican Journalist in Europe. By Epwarp 
Govu_p Borrum.. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


SANDS'S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The 
Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By NarHanizL 
Sanvs. 8vo, Cloth, $f 00. 


tion of the Attractions-of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice.and Instruction to those abont Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 

By Rosert B. Roosevett. With Characteristic Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
_Wittt Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By Fran- 
cis A. Marcon, Professor of the English Languaye 
and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, 
Author of “ Method of Philological Study of the En-. 
— Language,” ‘‘Comparative Grammar of the 
nglo-Saxon guage,” &¢. 16mo, Cloth,40 cents. 
RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narfra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 

Autrrep, Russet Watiace, Author of ‘Travels ou 
the Amazon and Rio Negro," ‘‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown S8vyo,\Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. . By Genyo 
With ¥70 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure: ine-Making and Wines, Red and White: 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By 
J. 12mo, (loth, $1 5v. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST.~ Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected to 1869. By W. Pembroke Ferrinee. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, -Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


Travel Talk for Travellers and Schoois. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany * Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemnroxe Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Clotu, $1 50. 


_ 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FOUND DEAD. By the Author of * Carlyon’s Year,” 
**One of the Family," &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


META'S FAITH. Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cénts. 2 


FALSE COLORS. By ANNIE Tomas. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. : 


HETTY. By Henry Krvoster. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


STRETTON. By Henry Kingatey. Svo, Paper, 40 cts. 


‘CORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “The 
Dodge Club.” ITlustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


De Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
‘100 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Anthor’s 

-Yown Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. 32 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations. Sv, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. ; 

THE NEWCOMES.: 162 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


Author aad 64 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
HENRY ESMOND axv LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
Illustrated. 


HARD CASH. Illustrated. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
per, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. ; 

FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

WHITE LIES. Paper, 35 cents. 

ge To be fallowed by Charles Reade's other Novels. — 


Syo, Pa- 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. ilustrated by 

Millais. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 


re- Harrer & Brotners will send any of the above 


| States, on receipt of the price. 


booka by foes, to part of the United 


San Peabody and 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, | 


GER- 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- - 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of. 


Cloth, $150. Part II., separately, Paper, 80 cents. - 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of ‘ 


x 
THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
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